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DEVELOPMENT, PRESENT STATUS, AND POTENTIALITIES 
OF AIR TRANSPORT IN SCOTLAND 


By Group Captain Davi F. McIntyre, A.F.C. 


DEVELOPMENT of air transport within Scotland has been slow as compared with 
other European countries and the American Continent, but no slower than the 
development of air transport within the United Kingdom generally. In many 
parts of Scotland the terrain does not lend itself to rapid surface transport, 
owing to the mountainous nature of the country and the fact that in the North 
and West so many areas are separated by sea from the mainland and, therefore, 
subject to the slow and infrequent boat services for the transport of passengers 
and goods. : 
_ This lack of surface facilities encouraged a number of small airlines to set 
-themselves up to serve such outlying places as the Orkneys and Shetlands and 
the Western Hebrides. In the course of time these companies, such as Highland 
Airways, which operated from Inverness to the Orkneys, and Northern Scottish 
Airways, which operated from Renfrew to certain of the Western Isles, allowed 
themselves to be bought over in the same manner as the majority of British 
airline operators by the Railway Companies and became incorporated in 
Railway Air Services; the one exception as regards Scotland being Allied 
_Airways, which still retains its independence and is still operating between 
“Aberdeen, Wick, and the Orkneys and Shetlands. Air travel between Scotland, 
Ireland, and England has been mainly, and latterly completely, in the hands of 
Railway Air Services, and so far these services have not been such as to attract 
traffic in volume or to divert passengers and freight from railway or shipping 
services. Indeed, the services have been operated on a very minor scale. The 
routes in operation at July 1945 are as shown on Fig. 1; the routes which 
Scottish Aviation intend to serve are shown on Fig. 2. 
The status of Scotland in air communications, therefore, cannot be measured 
“in terms of present development so much as in terms of their potential im- 
portance. Geographical location has made this end of the country the most 
westerly British mainland air terminal for Europe, situated on the heaviest air 
traffic lane in the world, that connects the great and productive populations of 
“North America, Europe, and the Middle and Far East. Three-quarters of the 
world’s population—and, therefore, for some time to come, three-quarters of 
the world’s potential air traffic—is to be found in the hemisphere of which 
Scotland is the centre, and we enjoy an ideal position on the edge of some 
2000 miles of ocean which separate Europe from North America—a combina- 
tion of circumstances which cannot fail to benefit Scottish air commerce. 
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A glance at Fig. 3, which shows Scotland’s relation to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere air routes, will be sufficient to illustrate the potentialities. The Atlantic 
crossing, for instance, from Prestwick (Fig. 4), as compared with London, is 
250 miles shorter, and the same applies to all Atlantic air connections between 
Europe and America. 

_ At present the weight of fuel which an aircraft requires to carry on long 
flights is one of the most important factors affecting the economics of air trans- 
port. For instance, the present-day Atlantic passenger aircraft carries approxi- 
mately 20 passengers on the trip between Prestwick and North America and vice 
versa. The weight of fuel is such that it could carry only 15 passengers if the 
additional 250 miles to London required to be covered. The importance of this 
fuel-weight factor is not only applicable to those routes terminating in London, 
but to all routes passing from America to Europe, the Middle and Far East. 
And it brings us to a very important kindred point in Scotland’s location, that 
is her proximity to the “short hop” North Atlantic routes by way of Iceland 
and Greenland on which fuel for only goo miles need be carried, as compared 
with more than 2000 miles on the direct flight between Prestwick and the northern 
points of contact in America, Labrador, or Newfoundland. 

World trade and travel have so far been confined to surface means, and 
various parts of the world have established their importance solely on account 
of their suitability as ports of call for shipping, etc. Air transport knows no 
boundaries such as restrict the ship, the railway train, and the road vehicle. 
It will be only a matter of time until entirely new places will become important 
as points of call on world air routes. For instance, Churchill on the Hudson 
Bay is so far renowned as the headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
future, it may quite easily become a main terminal for air traffic between Europe 
and the Pacific Coast of North America. A glance at Fig. 5 will show that 
the shortest route from Europe: to Vancouver, for instance, with convenient 
equi-distant hops, would be by way of Prestwick, Greenland, Churchill to 
Vancouver, whereas some 1000 miles would be added to the journey if the routes 
were taken as far south as Montreal or New York, and from there across to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The reason for this, of course, is that in the Northern Hemisphere the shortest 
air routes all tend towards the North Pole, and in extreme and, of course, quite 
impractical instances these routes will eventually cross over the Pole. Air traffic 
routes, therefore, in the Northern Hemisphere will be a compromise between 
that which is shortest and that which is most suitable from a traffic procurement 
point of view. At present it may seem unlikely that Northern positions will 
attract more traffic than Southern airports, but in due course this “ drift North ” 
_ will become a natural phenomenon of Northern Hemisphere air traffic and trade. 

The whole process of development, of course, may be delayed or accelerated 
by political considerations. The air is a free element in which airminded nations 
call for the greatest freedom of movement for the aeroplane as a carrier, but 
theoretical and actual freedom are not nearly the same thing. A formidable 
political barrier to world air travel, and a threat to free movement of every 
form of air commerce, is apparent in the attitude of the various countries towards 
the measure of freedom in the air which each is prepared to grant. America, 
Sweden, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Iceland, and Eire have adopted the American 
policy of the “ five freedoms,” which give roughly the same scope to air travel 
as has been common to world shipping for several generations. 

So far Britain has found it possible to agree to only two of the “ five freedoms,” 
and this may perhaps delay or even prevent Britain taking her natural place in 
North Atlantic air commerce. If, as at present, the countries surrounding Great 
Britain, and presenting somewhat similar facilities, offer a greater measure of 
freedom to air traffic, Britain can be conveniently by-passed by the airlines of 
other nations. In fact, the route through Iceland to Stockholm, by-passing 
Britain to the North, shortens the journey to Stockholm by some 500 miles, 
and has obvious attractions. Eire, although divided by water from the main- 
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land of Great Britain, is some 120 miles closer to the North American Continent 
than: Prestwick, and could achieve an important position in the air age, thus 
providing a by-pass to the South. Also, from the Southern States of America 
and from South America the route through the Azores and north into Europe, 
and on to the Middle and Far East through Lisbon, has certain advantages as 
regards weather to offset its greater distances and longer hops—there again by- 
passing Great Britain on the South (see Fig. 6). : 8 
Fortunately, Scotland can present a very decided advantage in addition to 
its present acceptance as Europe’s Western terminal for land planes, and it is 
one which might readily overcome political and other considerations—that is 
the clear weather area on the Ayrshire coast at Prestwick, which is unique in 
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FIG. 7. METEOROLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING PRESTWICK > 
Europe (see Fig. 7). No doubt, in due course, poor visibility will be overcome 
in some greater or lesser ratio to the development in the frequency and size of air 
carriers, but experience of air transport to date (and experience of all other 
forms of surface transport) would lead one to the opinion that sufficient visibility 
to make a visual approach and landing at the terminal airport of trans-Atlantic 
flight will always make for greater frequency, regularity, and safety. 
One of the most satisfactory factors contributing to the potentialities of 
Scotland’s position in the air is the promptitude with which the people of Scotland 
have awakened to her opportunities. Her proximity to the North Atlantic trade 
and commerce with the American Continent was the reason for her timely 
introduction to shipping and the development of the Clyde, and her similar 
location to air traffic and trade with North America has given rise to the develop- 
ment of Prestwick as a main British trans-Atlantic air terminal. Prestwick has 
now obtained five years lead in technical experience and civilian staff over all 
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other potential trans-Atlantic airports in Great Britain. Its use during these 
five years has become.a daily habit with aviators of all the Allied nations, and its 
fair weather record and air transport facilities are now proved beyond all doubt 
and have achieved a world-wide reputation. 

The awareness of the Scottish people in air affairs has also led to a greater 
amount of freedom in British air policy. This originally was intended to give 
the development of airlines to three monopoly companies, consisting of the 
present “single chosen instrument ’—British Overseas Airways Corporation— 
and to two new monopolies which were to be formed by combining B.O.A.C. 
with a group of railway interests and, in the second instance, with a group of 
shipping interests. 

Scotland’s determination to participate in airline operation to the same 
extent as she participated in world shipping has already brought about some 
important changes in British air policy. As an example, all air routes from 
Prestwick throughout the United Kingdom have been deleted from the field 
of these monopolies and will be allotted by an independent tribunal, who will 
consider the application from Scottish and other companies which apply for 
licence to operate airlines on these routes. Also, all routes between Scotland 
and Northern Europe have been deleted from the monopoly system and reserved 
for operation by Scottish airline operators. There is little doubt that this is 
but a start, and in due course it will be as open to Scottish airline operators to 
apply their initiative and enterprise in world air routes with the same energy 
and freedom as Scottish shipowners applied their initiative in world shipping. 

A survey of the potentialities of air transport in and from Scotland would 
not be complete without some indication of the potentialities of air transport as 
a whole. 

Air transport became a factor in the transport field only twenty years ago, 
and an important one only within the last ten years. The war has given it a 
large place in the movement of military personnel and material throughout the 
globe, and a consequent impetus in the technique of air transport. At present 
the size of the carrier is minute in comparison with other forms of surface carriers, 
from which one would expect the cost of air transport to be magnified out of 
all proportion to its surface competitors. Nevertheless, in an airminded country 
such air travel costs over the past eight years have been no greater than first- 
class surface costs, despite the fact that the average air carrier has accommodated 
no more than 20 passengers. The size of the carrier determines the cost, and 
the aeroplane is at the very beginning of a rapidly rising scale of enlargement. 
Already aircraft which are flying on war service are capable of carrying 60, 80, 
and even 150 passengers, and some are due to fly shortly which will carry as many 
as 360. 

‘These larger carriers will reduce the cost of air travel below that of third- 
class surface fares because of their high usability factor as compared with surface 
carriers of comparable size. For instance, these 360-passenger aircraft will have 
a cruising speed of well over 300 miles an hour as compared with the 15 to 20 
miles an hour of the ship and the 40 to 60 miles an hour of road and rail trans- 
port. This gives the aeroplane a usability factor some five times greater than 
any form of surface carrier. An air carrier will carry five times more traffic in 
the course of a year than any equivalent form of surface carrier, and therefore 
earn five times more at comparable fares. 

As with all other forms of transport, in the long run the carrying of passengers 
will be of lesser importance than the carrying of freight. The aeroplane will 
create its own markets, most of them new, and its own new types of freight. 
With three-quarters of the world still virtually untapped by surface carriers, 
because ships could not penetrate beyond the coast and roads and railways were 
impracticable in many areas, there 1s obviously a great period of development, 
and new trade and employment and commerce, ahead in the air age, and Scot- 


land is very happily situated to profit by it, 
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BURGHS OF LAICH AND BRAE 


By ARTHUR GEDDES 


Burcus oF BRAE AND HIGHLAND SHORE, FROM 1603 TO 1820 


Asove the Laich or Lowland of Moray stands the hill country of Brae-Moray, 
and the two regions are contrasted in landscape, in the ways of rural life found 
there, in culture and speech, and in urban development. Market towns with 
merchants and handicraftsmen, introduced into the Lowlands in the twelfth 
century on the continental model, were only established successfully in the Braes 
after 1745. At many a gate of the Highlands the visitor entering, whether by 
land or sea, may find a burgh of late foundation such as Grantown-on-Spey 
(1765)! (Fig. 1). It may be so small that a townsman might dismiss it as a 
‘village’? ; yet the formal character of its plan stamps it, not as an unconscious 
rural growth, but rather as a deliberate creation for an urban purpose. It should 
be remembered that the rural “ villages” so characteristic of the English plain 
were somewhat alien, like the very word, to rural Scotland. The rural “ Burgh 
of Barony ” of Scotland, with its “‘ mercat cross,’ was analogous in function to the 
English market town, but it was usually no bigger than an English village. The 
fermtoun of some four or five homesteads on the “farm,” cultivated conjointly 
by the tenants in runrig, was the normal rural unit ; and ranking a stage above 
it were the Kirkton, with a church and a few tradesmen’s cots, and the farm hamlet 
overlooked, like Swanston among the Pentland Hills, by the “ Big House ”’ of the 
Laird.2. The castle-towns of the Braes, like the old Castletown at the very gate 
of Castle Grant or like Castleton of Brae-Mar, took the status of burghs of barony 
before the eighteenth century, but they remained primitive until after the 
’Forty-Five. Hence.the creation of a rural centre, with its market, its handicrafts 
and merchants’ shops, its school and church, formed a definite aim for all improv- 
ing landlords. Those having English ties called this centre a “ village.” Of such 
were the proprietors who, when introducing sheep farming in 1814-20 and 
removing the population from their old hamlets in Glen Carron, founded the 
villages of Jeantown and Plockton on Loch Carronside.*? Upon a basis of sub- 
sistence-crofting, they grafted fishing and a short-lived textile industry, of which 
the latter was renewed shortly before 1939 and shows promise of development. 
Landlords of essentially Scottish tradition, like the chiefs of Grant, tended to 
retain or apply the old name and status of “ Burgh” to their new settlements, 
though reinforced by the English and southern example, as exemplified by (Sir) 
George Dempster’s letter to the Chief of Grant (1786), already quoted.t 

Here, however, we are concerned more with the larger, than with the smaller 
of these settlements. Their size, in the thinly populated Highlands, may suggest 
an English village ; but their function is that of a market town, as one can best 
appreciate on market days and fairs, when the market square is loud with the 
baaing of sheep and bellowing of cattle and resounds with the hoarse shouts of 
the drovers. ‘he nineteenth century saw their initial growth, generally followed 
by a decline of their own population, along with that of the crofting population. 

Were we to travel round the border of the Highlands, we should find these 
gate-burghs—Callander, Comrie, or Crieff, the “ city” of Dunkeld, or Ballater, 
—lying to brae-ward (as one may say) of the Lowland towns and villages, Sub-. 
urban extensions from Clydeside have only partly obscured the similar develop- 
ment of Dunoon, or the artificial creation of Helensburgh. 7 

The influence of the older of such burghs in introducing Lowland ways into 
highland hamlets was greatly strengthened after the ’Forty-Five; yet the old — 
communal life was deeply rooted and even yet is far from dead. The contrast. 
stood out at the Highland line. Writing in the nineteenth century, Stewart of 
Garth told of the sharpness of contrast between ways in Inverbraan and Little 
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_ Dunkeld: in Inverbraan formerly with its Highland dress, and still with its Gaelic 
and its Highland music, and in Little Dunkeld with the breeks, Lowland speech 
_ and Lowland ways.* It was after the building of “ Wade’s roads” that the 
bridge of Tay (1805) began to renew Dunkeld as a really active burgh, rather 
than a centre of mere lordship, to which it had fallen since the Reformation. 
This caused its character to change from that of a lesser Scone—with its castle 
and ruined abbey—to a miniature Perth, a market town with elements of textile 
industry. With the coming of the railway to the opposite bank of the Tay in 
the nineteenth century, Birnam, superseding Little Dunkeld at the Tay ferry less 
‘than a mile away, was laid out in regular alignment with its new slated houses 
of stone and lime. It is in Dunkeld, the burgh between the Highland clachans 
and the Lowland villages, that the mixture of elements is most complete. With 
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Fig. 1. Grantown-on-Spey. Early buildings shown in black. 


it, of course, is found the dominance of Lowland culture, yet with a cross fertilisa- 
tion of Gaelic and “‘ Saxon ” elements. 

Of rather different character from the inland burghs are fish-mart burghs, 
placed upon headland and island, typified by Fraserburgh for the North-East, 
by Lerwick and Wick for the North, Stornoway for the North-West, or Campbel- 
town for the South-West. From the sixteenth century onwards, these towns were 
seasonal ports of call for fishermen from the Netherland towns; they were also 
‘centres for local fishermen, whose women-folk baited the lines, and also spun 
wool or lint for weavers, taught originally by “the Flemings.” At least as far 
back as the sixteenth century, the decked Dutch boats or busses were calling at 
these ports. The regular lay-out of these burghs, and the distinctness of their 
way of life, distinguish them from the landward farms and townships dotted over 
the neighbouring countryside. Their hinterland is not confined to the landward 
parishes about them but lies overseas or overland, in urban centres of consump- 
tion in the old towns of the Netherlands and the Baltic, or the modern industrial 
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centres of the south. Oban, a notable West Highland centre, grew up later. Let 
us consider examples of these coastal burghs. Fraserburgh may be thought of 
here as a burgh intermediate in situation and date between those of Lowland 
and those of truly Highland or Island foundation. 

Like Grantown, Fraserburgh was named after the Highland chief, Lord 
Lovat, who founded it in the seventeenth century in the safety of the Lowlands. 
Dufftown, Macduff and other places recall their founder’s or improver’s name, 
but these were of local character and were founded more than a century later. 
Fraserburgh is interesting as embodying a deliberate, though futile, attempt to 
rival Aberdeen, not merely in matters temporal, as a centre of fishing and perhaps 
of trade, but also spiritually, as a centre of learning. The mediaeval custom of 
founding collegiate churches and abbeys connected with the burghs, and the 
later growth of friaries, grey and black, had to be translated, after the Reformation, 
into Protestant and Renaissance terms. One result was the foundation of the 
College of Fraserburgh, short-lived, and not destined to rival either of the Colleges 
at Aberdeen, the Episcopalian King’s or Presbyterian Marischal, and too shallow 
rooted to grow into a northern St. Andrews. 

The rise of Lerwick, in succession to the more centrally placed castle-town of 
Scalloway, has been outlined by A. C. O’Dell.® He has shown its early contacts 
with the Netherlands, particularly from the sixteenth century, its formal lay-out 


from about 1850, and its continued Continental connections to thisday. Kirkwall, 


the regional capital of an archipelago less outlying than Shetland and with a 
more fertile “ Mainland,” is interesting, with its deeper regional roots and its 
older history of fusion between Lowland and North Sea elements. Wick, like 
Thurso, is closer to the Lowlands, Caithness being even more allied to Buchan 
than are either Lerwick or Kirkwall. 

While the “ colonisation ” or penetration of the Orkneys from Aberdeenshire 
was successful, a similar attempt upon Stornoway and the Lews at the close of 
the sixteenth century was bitterly fought, and it failed. The last attempt of a 
Saxon Burgher—this time as a friend—to develop this Hebridean burgh was made 
from 1918 to 1924. It was as striking by its output of energy and capital as by its 
failure to understand the differences of outlook not merely between Merseyside 
as contrasted with Stornoway, as between Stornoway with its townsfolk and the 
landward coastal townships with their crofters and crofter fishermen. “ Lever- 
burgh” (Obbe) in Harris was a last attempt to found a new fish-mart village.® 


Campbeltown, developed by the lords of Argyle in the country which had ~ 


been Clan Donald’s, was created a Burgh in 1685, and again its promontory 


situation made it a fishing port to which industries of distilling and weaving came — 


to be attached. 


Tobermory, now an island or cape fishing settlement, was once a mere 


hamlet, named from the Virgin “ Mary’s Well.” In 1788, the British Fisheries 
Company made it a fishing establishment (cf. Ullapool). The quayside is still 
fronted by tenements of that period, but the thatched cots above the cliff have 
been replaced by a few crofters’ houses, by villas and a large hotel. The quay 
and pier were completed in 1864, but fishing boats are all too few to-day. 

Near the crossways of the Firth of Lorne and of its connecting Lochs and 
Sounds, three rival strongholds of temporal power, each from its headland, frowned 
or glowered at one another across the water, as a Gaelic proverb recalls. Duart, 
Dunolly, and Dunstaffnage stood not for a meeting but a parting of crossways 
in the Highland wars; but with the meeting of ways after the ’Forty-Five they 
fell to ruin. Near one of these castles, Dunolly on the mainland, a township of 


fisher-crofters placed upon the sheltered natural harbours or “ Hopes” (Norse, 


Gaelicised as an Oban), became a trading village and an inner-lying fishing port. 
Oban grew with the concentration of water transport by the canals of the great 
Glen and of Crinan, and, with the coming of the railhead by the steamer piers 
in 1870, it shot ahead. In this century, its fishing has declined as its tourist 
industry has expanded.’ Oban is the most definite tourist centre of all burghs 
of which we have spoken. Its civic fathers have advertised Oban not as “ the 
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Billingsgate ” but as the “ Charing Cross” of the Highlands! Nevertheless the 
Burgh Council have recently expressed the intention to revive its function as a 
fishing port. 

These notes on the “towns” of brae and shore may be closed with four 
further examples: Urquhart and Tomintoul, Inveraray and Lochgilphead. 
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Fig. 2. Lochgilphead. Original buildings and some 
others (e.g. churches) shown in black. 


Urquhart or Lewiston ® on Loch Ness, in the other portion of the Grant estates, 
was founded in 1767, and it remains a pleasant and orderly little village. Tomin- 
toul stands perched near the northern slopes of the Monadh Ruadh, the Cairn 
Gorms, at nearly 1150 feet above the sea. Its regular plan was laid out by 1800. 
Its long, straight street culminates in a square, recalling Callander. From 1760 to 
1850, Highland population was growing fast with peace at home and with accom- 
panying “ prosperity,” and growth had not yet given place to an excess of 
emigration. 
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Among the burghs of Argyll, the existing “ New Town” of Inveraray, like 
Grantown, is the successor to an original castle-town, which had grown up near 
the castle and the river-mouth (Inver) of the Aora, Loch Fyne-side. The New 
Town was laid out near a good pier site in 1742. The formal plan and the beauty 
of the site lent itself to enhancement later in the century. A later example of a 
route-junction town is Lochgilphead (circa 1810), built near the eastern, Loch 
Fyne-side end of the Crinan Canal, when canals partly superseded older routes 
by passes such as those commanded by Inveraray. Its steamer-port and fisher- 
village is Ardrishaig. The simplicity and regularity of the market place and 
main street are significant ; and Lochgilphead still functions as the market town 
for Mid-Argyll (Fig. 2). 

To the economic factors in the siting of new settlements should be added 
those of strategy, and of military and maritime control by the State. The control 
of the Crown was somewhat spasmodic during the feudal régime, which lasted 
all too late in Scotland. After the Fifteen the systematic command of routes, 
crossways and strategic gates under Wade recapitulated the Roman net of roads 
and camps. The Hanoverian outposts, by protecting drovers and traders from 
“ broken men,” played a part in the development of settlements, while the roads 
and bridges built by Wade and his successors were of paramount importance in 
fixing their sites. Callander may serve as an example of a military post placed 
near the remains of a Roman fort. Not long after 1763, its market square and 
long, straight street were laid out parallel to the River Teith. Successive stages 
of growth followed the extension of the cattle trade, the development of a small 
textile industry—a small woollen mill still spins and weaves—, the growth of 
catering for tourists to the Trossachs (greatly aided by the pen of Scott), and 
the construction of the railway. 

Strategic considerations began to reassert themselves shortly before 1914, 
not with regard to internal order but to the dangers of a submarine campaign 
and the necessity of an ocean-wide control of naval movements and merchant 
shipping. One need only refer to settlement associated with Scapa Flow, Inver- 
gordon, or Kyle of Lochalsh. The final strategic consideration has been that of 


routes by air; and it is to be hoped that local developments may follow upon ~ 


their siting on northern Great Circle routes and upon the renewal of a healthy 
circulation of inter-continental traffic via the north of the British Isles, and less 
exclusively via the south. 

With these examples of Highland and Island burghs before us, the pre- 
dominant features of plan and situation may be summarised. The Brae burghs 
were usually planned with a market square, which may or may not be upon a 
main road, extended by a High Street, axially placed. In sea- or loch-side places 
the shore is paramount. Except where a curving shore imposes its contour, the 
streets and square are rectilinear. A croft, and a kailyard at the back of the 
house, were allotted to each feuar, and a peat moss was usually at hand. In plan- 
ning the Market Square and High Street, it is probable that the founders of these 
burghs did not foresee the growth of population to follow. Hence extensions of 
these burghs were simply aligned along the High Street, which became of mono- 
tonous length, or on a dull grid pattern of parallel streets. Had additional 
squares been put down at suitable intervals, the original architectural lay-out 
would have been maintained, even had they not served for the use originally 
designed for the nuclear Market Square. The arcades of mediaeval burghs were 
not applied in this later period, but planners are now pointing out their advantages 
on the mild, but wet, west coasts. As these burghs were founded to house a 
small population within reach of an existing parish church, their original plans 
did not generally include an Established Church. Thus, when Grantown (Fig. 1) 
was founded, the old parish church still existed near by, and the new “ dissenting ” 
church had to be built behind the frontage of the Square. ’ 

Scrutiny of a map of Scotland showing the distribution of the Highland 
burghs and villages created between 1765 and 1820 suggests their classification 
according to their situation and functions, into some three types: (1) Brae 
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burghs in the straths or greater glens, like Grantown, or inland shore burghs at 
the head of inland lochs, like Lochgilphead ; (2) cape or island fishing ports 
of the north and west, like Lerwick or Stornoway ; and (3) certain modern 
burghs at the gates of the Highlands, such as Callander or Comrie. These 
supplemented the few ancient burghs which, like Dunkeld or Inverness, had 
acted as keys to Highland gateways. The variety of situation is such that the 
related functions overlap, and study would be required for each settlement, to 
assess the relative importance of the collection or transit of its produce from land 
or sea at different periods. 

Characteristic of the Highlands though these and other burghs undoubtedly 
are, their creation must not be considered without regard to contemporary 
evolution in the Lowlands, for by the seventeenth century the privileged position 
of the older Royal Burghs was attacked by the rivalry of the “ unfree” burghs, 
especially after the Civil Wars. In 1657 the merchants of the Convention of — 
Royal Burghs complained that the whole trade “ onlie competent to merchandis 
of free burrowis, beareris of the burdenis thairof, wes inhanced be unfreemen, 
induelleris in burghis of barronie, clauchanis, and willages throughout the whole 
natioun....’? The Royal Burghs continued their struggle, but the report of their 
condition made in 1692 shows how severely they were hit by the competition of 
the burghs of barony, whose number had been increased by one hundred and 
twenty-five during the seventeenth century, and by unfree towns. Double that 
number of fairs and markets had moreover been instituted in the same period. 

Miss Grant, from whose Economic History of Scotland the above quotations are 
taken, continues that: “The actual economic life of the people, however, 
showed a significant and constructive development out of past conditions, rather 
than a.sudden launching forth into totally new ones.” This, true for the develop- 
ment of rural industry in the Lowlands for much of the following century, is 
undoubtedly true for the Highlands for two or three generations after the ’Forty- 
Five. Yet it is to be remembered that the earliest Lowland Royal Burghs, with 
which I have compared Brae burghs such as the Grantown of 1765-1800, would 
have seemed exceedingly rural and Gaelic in appearance not only to our eyes but 
indeed. to those of observers living in the eighteenth, and even in the seventeenth 
centuries, could these too have looked back to the twelfth century. 


BurGus OF THE LAICH AFTER IIOO 


The burghs of the Laich of Moray, on the northern coast from Inverness 
to Elgin, had definitely taken form during the twelfth century. The Chartulary 
of Moray shows that in Elgin “ water-mills for grinding corn were common prior 
to 1200 ” (superseding the quern), and that there were breweries at that time and 

also saltworks near by. The agricultural surplus of the country is shown by 
the export, by the thirteenth century, of Scots bear (or four-row barley) and 
oats. Ships or boats could find a haven of a sort near by at Lossiemouth, as they 
could at the mouths of Spey, Findhorn, Nairn and Ness. The Bishops, after 
favouring Birnie, Spynie and Kineddar in turn, ultimately selected Elgin for the 
noble cathedral, “ the Lantern of the North,” founded in 1224. | 

- At Forres it was David I who granted the burghers the privilege of Wood- 
bote for building and for firing, in the forest adjoining the Castle, much as the 
“ Good Sir James” announced the use of quarry, forest and peat moss for his 
foundation of his new burgh of Grantown. Like the moor at Grantown, this 
forest may next have been reclaimed with seignorial help. Although early 
written records are lacking for Nairn, we may conclude with Green that, since 
the plan of the older part of the town resembles that of Elgin and Forres, its 
growth and, no doubt, its date are similar. Although fish must have been im- 
portant for the table, meal was fundamental. The 400-acre field which surrounded 
Nairn is recorded in the Old Statistical Account, although by 1795 runrig— 
which had long since ceased to be a communal system of sharing the common 
land—had. been superseded. by enclosure. The commercial fishing of most of 
the Moray coast came late and developed mainly during the nineteenth century.. 
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The plans of all these three towns exhibit a long street widening to the central 
market place. In spite of centuries of encroachment by the burghers at its margins 
—with galleries, outside stairs and rebuilt fronts—and often of central in-filling 
by tolbooth or church, the market place still dominates. Behind the houses 
spread the inner tofts, a long strip for each household, and beyond an enclosing 
lane and fence lie further acres, cultivated by runrig till 1700 or later. We have 
only to allow for the rectangular style of eighteenth-century planning to realise 
that in essence the plans of the new Brae burghs are of the same type, with their 
market place or square and high street. Functions similar to those of the medi- 
aeval prototypes, and a similar foresight, led to planning in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which was almost identical with that of seven hundred 
years before. 

Inverness stands at the northern gate of the road from Perth to the Moray 
Firth. Dominated by its castle, and intermediate in geographical position be- 
tween the Highlands and the Lowlands, it remained intermediate in character 
between a normal Lowland burgh of the Norman period and a military trading 
post, even as late as the ’Forty-Five. At Inverness was concentrated the general 
nodality of the inner Moray Firth, of which advantage had also been taken at 
the outer, Chanonry Ferry, by two other early burghs, Rosemarkie and Fortrose. 
Below the bluff of the dun or castle a little trail of cots may have developed in 
Celtic times (forming Castle Wynd and Castle Street), but the regular lay-out 
of the level land below tells of development of burghal type. The building plan 
followed the two natural crossways, the westward line to the ford (and later 
bridge) forming the High Street, and the northern line from the Castle Wynd 
to the Quay. Although there is record of Lowland settlers “ connected with 
Holland ” from the twelfth century, the town’s situation, in-reaching towards 
the Highlands, must have differentiated its crafts and trades from those of the 
eastern burghs of “the Northern Hanse.”* Its strategic importance, too, made 
Inverness of special interest to the Kings of Scots. This must have tended to 
lessen its development along the more peaceful lines of Elgin with its open market 
place, its craftsmanship and the glory of its cathedral. Nodality, however, made 
for trade. By 1801, if not before, Inverness had outdistanced its eastern neigh- 
bours, with a population of 6000 to 7000 ; and with the making of the railways 
(1858 to 1863) the burgh leapt ahead, reaching 25,000 in 1931. 


Tue LaicH AND THE BRAE: A COMPARISON 


In comparing the early burghs of the Laich with the later burghs of the Braes 
and Highland Shores, one is struck by similarities of functions and institutions, 
but also by differences in these. The customs and laws of the Brae burghs founded 
after the ’Forty-Five suggest an absence of a fundamentally co-operative rule of 
life. In this they differed not only from the customs of “ the little common- 
wealths ” of so many Gaelic farm hamlets, but also from the larger burghal 
“ commonwealths ” of the Middle Ages. The late burghs do not seem to have 
regulated common interests by common consent in the matter of buying wares 
of which all might require a share. Such practices were integral to early burghal 
institutions, and held good as late as the seventeenth century in Thurso, for 
example. There goods coming by sea or land might have to be offered at a fair, 
fixed price, to the “ merchants, craftsmen, and inhabitants of the said burgh, 
that they might have their proportion of the same [commodities], according to 
their necessities and ability.” In the eighteenth century, such practices for the 
common good came to be ousted by the new, competitive battle-cry of laissez 
Saire, laissez aller! Yet laisser faire itself may become outmoded ; and the phrase, 
to share “ according to their necessities and abilities,” has a modern ring. It 
is indeed the prototype of the renewed ideal: “To each according to his needs, 
from each according to his abilities ! ”” 

Yet the similarity of the ways in which livelihood was won remain pre- 
dominant, in the basis of subsistence agriculture and the superstructure of 
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commerce and handicraft. The importance of farming (or “ crofting ’’) to the 
burghers is admirably illustrated in the Laws of the Burghs. Codified in the 
thirteenth century, these laws embody the customs prevalent from the burghs’ 
foundation. The agricultural basis of livelihood and society, noticed in the Moray 
Coast, held for all. For example, the laws detailing the implements and utensils 
of which a burgher must not disinherit his eldest son, so as not to interrupt the 
continuity of livelihood, do more than indicate the tools of a particular craft or 
illustrate the features of family life—and there are charming glimpses in the 
indoor inventory, as ‘‘one meal kist, one table, one plate, twelve spoons” ! 
As pointed out by F. C. Mears, the outdoor inventory explains exactly how the 
meal in the kist was got, namely, by means of “one plough, one harrow, one 
cart...” and a horse and a minimum of stock.“ The lay-out of fields, roods or 
acres; lands or closes, and their cultivation in Lowland burghs like Inverkeithing 
or Lauder, have been described and illustrated by plans, prints, and photographs 
in an earlier essay.” In Lauder the burgher still ploughs his rigs, as the burghers 
of Forres or Elgin formerly ploughed theirs. Yet in spite of all this food-growing 
husbandry, continuous with a pre-burghal past, the burgher of the twelfth century 
had taken the great step that Mrs. Grant of Laggan, six centuries later, believed 
impossible in Speyside. In her words, the deer’ had left the moors and forests 
“to take to the plough,” as, in 1765, the Highlander was to leave his hills for the 
“new town ”’ of the Grants, in the valley, exchanging his drover’s staff for a 
weaver’s shuttle. In 1100 as in 1765, hunger pressed. The croft of my own fore- 
‘bears in the Brae lay at an altitude of 1250 feet, whence, leaving their tiny fields, 
too often frosted, they came to mix and marry with Lowlanders at Grantown-on- 
Spey. In the Laich, centuries before, Celt or Saxon, yoking themselves with 
Continental or English fellow-burghers, had ploughed a new furrow, transforming 
Celtic or Saxon Scotland into mediaeval and, ultimately, into modern Scotland. 

Any attempt to suggest an analogy between a distant economic and social 
revolution and a recent period of rapid change is perforce beset with dangers, 
historical and geographical. Yet the life of the Gael till 1746 so closely followed 
that of early Celtic Scotland, as revealed by Skene, and the manner of creating 
the late Brae burghs so closely followed that of the burghs of the Laich after 1100, 
that I believe the analogy to be worthy of critical attention. Our knowledge 
of the later revolution, as told—literally in my own case—by our grandparents, 
may throw light on the creation not only of Scottish but of still earlier burghs, 
towns and cities, in Gaul and Western Europe. 
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YEMEN JOURNEY 1942 
PART II 


By WiLx1AM ROBERTSON 


Dar ER Rawma is the name the Imam has given to his new house at the Hammam 
of Damt.! It is a solid two-storey building set on a small hill on the right bank 
of the river some two miles from Damt on the opposite side. ‘The main house is 
surrounded by a stone wall and at the gate in the wall the Hakim of Damt and 
the local “‘ postmaster ” were waiting to greet us. Soon after our arrival we went 
for a walk and visited the King’s bath, a solid stone building erected near the 
springs. From the porch just inside the main door a few steps led down to a 
closed door—a draught screen—on the other side of which some more steps led 
down into the dressing-room and two more steps to the bath itself. The bath is 
a cemented cistern twelve feet from side to side and ten feet from the ledge on 
which we stood to the far wall. A covered channel behind this ledge brings in 
water at 120° F., while another covered channel along the left wall of the ledge 
leads in the cold water. By simply blocking or partly blocking one of the channels 
the temperature of the bath is regulated. The actual temperature of the water 
when I was asked to bathe was 110° F._ The whole breadth of the bath is arranged 
in stepping ledges. 

After the bath I joined the others and set off on a wider exploration. We 
visited the hot spring (125° F.) from which the water actually came bubbling up 
out of the earth for the king’s bath. Damt, however, we soon discovered, is no 
one spring bath. There is a wide field of springs along the south side of the river, 
some directly emerging in the river, and there are a few on the north bank as 
well. The springs we had time to visit are all on the south bank. They extend 
about a mile and a half along the riverside, and some of them are as far as half 
a mile in from the bank. Each spring is called a birbira, and already some are 
being called after prominent people who bathed in their waters this summer. 
Thus the spring favoured by Prince Ali is called Birbira Saif Ali. The whole 
field of springs lying alongside the river is called Birbira Bahr ‘Ad, a very vener- 
able name indeed for it refers to.the ‘Ad mentioned in the Qoran who denied 
God and was punished. 

Between the king’s bath and the house were a number of springs still in their 
natural state. Of these one was bubbling up such clear fresh water that I stooped 
to drink from it. It tasted like a slightly flat mineral water, and it fizzed quite 
briskly when a lime was squeezed into it. The temperature of this spring was 
102° F. Ona walk down the river from the baths we came to a cliff over which 
a waterfall was tumbling into the Wadi Bana. This was no ordinary waterfall 
but a warm, bubbling, fizzing soda-water fountain. The rock on that hillside 
is in process of active chemical change ; the world there is still in the making. 
I think I can best describe it in terms of confectionery making. When one makes 
tablet, furth of Scotland called fudge, and if one is negligent and the pan is too 
full, it may boil over. Then the whole sugary mess sets hard and crumbly on 
the outside of the pan. The description of this rock as a pot boiling over seems 
to have appealed to others as well as to me, for the Arabs of the district call the 
whole mountain, of which this rock is a part, El Haradha, This is also the name 
they give to the stone cooking-pots so common in this district, so the mountain 
is called the “‘ stone cooking-pot.” ‘This mountain is in the shape of a truncated 
cone. At one point in the almost perfect circle of its top there is a nick called 
Bab el Haradha, “ the door of the stone cooking-pot.” About a hundred feet 
below the Bab is the birbira from which the soda-water fountain begins, . 

Next day we climbed this interesting mountain, The climb is steep, but the 
first part is made easy by the soft nature of the newly deposited rock. The spring 
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to which we soon came, Birbira Saif Ali, has already been mentioned. From 
this source the water wells up in a joyous foam with an audible fizz. I found it 
very refreshing to drink. The fact that'it was warm (102° F.) did not seem to 
matter, but we bottled some, took it back to the house, cooled it and drank it 
cold. That was better still. Above this soda-water spring and not very far from 
it is a still-water spring at 98° F. Beyond that lay the last part of our climb. 
The bare rock had hardened and was slippery to our European shoes. At the 
same time it was curiously stepped, and we found it possible to get footholds all 
the way. This last bit of climb took us up to the “ door of the pot,” and through 
this we emerged actually inside the “ pot” on the edge of a crater. The outer wall 
is fifteen feet high and is complete except for the door through which we had come. 
The wall is eight feet thick. 

From inside the Bab el Haradha a path ten feet wide leads round the crater, 
but there was a fault at one point so that it was not possible to pace the complete 
circumference. By pacing part of it and estimating the rest I judged it to be 
about 450 yards around. From the edge of this rim one looked away down some 
hundred and fifty feet to the water in the crater below. The rock of this 
inner cliff is a rich yellow brown. Half-way down it is deeply undercut so that 
the upper part overhangs the water. We had no method of measuring the depth 
of water, but from the point of entry of a stone thrown into the pool bubbles 
kept on rising for a long time. 

So far what has been described of the ‘‘ cooking-pot ” is the work of nature, 
but, as I walked round to the north from the Bab, I came to a rectangular pit 
filled with masonry. Three sides of the pit are of plaster work ; the fourth is 
formed by the outer wall of the Haradha. The floor is covered in to within a few 
féet of the level of the path with the accumulation of ages but is presumably of 
rock. Not far from this, and rather nearer the rim, is another man-made hole. 
This is circular, like a well mouth, about four feet across. A tree was growing 
up out of it from a bed of soil some eight feet from the surface on which we stood. 
The Arabs call both of these excavations the grain stores of Thamoud. They say 
that here in the old days was the Qasr—the fortress—of Thamoud. And what a 
fortress the place would make under the ancient conditions of war: an approach 
from the valley below over naked rock, a thick high wall all round with one 
small opening, and an inexhaustible water supply at hand! According to the 
local legend, however, the whole top of the Haradha was in those times filled in 
level with the crater rim. They say that the main building of the Qasr stood in 
the centre of the present crater. Then one day God destroyed Thamoud and 
his castle and all its occupants by exploding a volcano below them so that they 
were swallowed up and went to their destruction. 

But I was not allowed to keep this story for long unchallenged. Back in Dar 
er Rahma, where we arrived at midday, we found the poet Syeed Mohammed 
Hasson El Imad Edh Dhari. I told him of our morning walk and of the stories 
we had heard. He would not have the ‘Ad and Thamoud stories. Ignorant 
fables he called them. He declared that these old blasphemers lived out their 
lives and died their miserable deaths somewhere between Medina and Mecca. 
Later, discussing the same stories in Aden, I learned that the folks of Hadhramout 
claim these rascals for their land too! All the claimants have to go on, as far as 
I know, is the Qoranic reference. It is clear from the Qoran that “Ad and 
Thamoud were tribes, but, as so frequently happens in Eastern stories, they have 
become personified and are spoken of as though they were individuals, chiefs of 
their tribe. Of ‘Ad it is said that, when the prophet Had was sent to them with 
a warning of the wrath to come, they replied : “ Bring that upon us with which 
thou threateneést us if thou be a man of truth,” and so he did for they were “ cut 
off to the last man.” Of Thamoud it is said that they btilt castles and hewed 
out houses in the hills and were warned : “* Lay not the earth waste with deeds . 
of violence.” A prophet called Saleh was sent to them to warn them, but they 
replied, “‘ O Saleh, let thy menaces be accomplished upon us if thou art one of 
the sent ones.”” Then the earthquake surprised them, and they were found dead 
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on their faces in the morning. The poet stayed to lunch. It was a magnificent 
meal and at it we were joined by the hakim and the officer of the guard. During 
lunch the poet told us that the hammam of Damt is mentioned by two old Arab 
writers, Hamdani and Ibrahim el Qaina’i. 

In the afternoon the heavy baggage was packed on to the camels and off they 
went. Then we packed the rest of our stuff as far as we could to be ready for an 
early start next morning. We filled our water-bottles from the nearest birbira. 
After sunset this night, as on the previous one, a dozen or so of sick soldiers came 
to be seen. We finished our quinine supplies on them. I took eight blood slides, 
and when these were stained and examined in Aden, five of them showed the 
crescent forms of malignant malaria. 

On Thursday morning, our sixth day out from San’a, we left Damt at 5.30. 
Our way lay to the right of El Haradha, between it and the oddly shaped tee- 
totum hill we had noted the day before and which is called Jebel Hijab. By 
half-past six we were rounding the point of this hill and Ed Dari was about a 
mile away to our left. We were now travelling through rather barer but still 
fairly fertile and well-populated country. One of the villages here is called Bait 
el Hajaj. Our boys grued at the name, for Hajaj is a name famous in Moslem 
history for his cruelty. 

All the way to Damt, and even in Damt, we had been told that the journey 
from Damt to Qa’taba was too long for one day’s march. None of those we 
asked for advice had made the journey before, but they advised that we travel 
the first day to Bait el Yezidi and do the stage from there to Qa’taba the next 
day. Imagine then our surprise when at 7.15 a.m. we rode into a village and were 
told it was Bait el Yezidi. After speaking to some travellers coming the opposite 
way we determined to try to make Qa’taba the same day. We had a huge 
mountain range to cross, and from the last village on this side of it to the first 
on the farther side lay a long barren waterless stretch where none lived. If we 
were benighted in that part we would have to wait for morning because the 
passes were too dangerous to travel in the dark. So we pressed on. The road 
led down into a valley in which we passed the shrine of the Moslem saint, Shahab 
ed Din, then up by a winding mountain track to Bait esh Sheikh. Here we 
emerged on a patch of rough barren lava, and this bare rough country continued 
with us till about nine o’clock. The going was so stiff that we all had to walk. 
At the foot of one descent we came to a fine burn and there under a large wild 
fig-tree we took twenty minutes’ rest. The burn was a typical noisy mountain 
— lined on both sides by trees, many of which were ‘ilb (Zizyphus spina- 
christt). 

Up out of this gully our path lay.along a rocky mountain road but riding was 
again possible. Abdoo and his wife were first to get on to their beasts and got 
well ahead of the rest of the party. Just beyond the village of Ijlen they came to 
a fork in the road. Off they went to the right. Before we came to the fork we 
asked the way and were told to go left. By then the others were out of earshot 
so we travelled on for a bit hoping they would soon find out their mistake. After 
a while we sent one of the soldiers back to look for them. Just ahead was a shady 
Zizyphus grove, so we dismounted, turned the beasts aside to graze and sat in 
the shade to wait. Several herds of cattle passed. Abdoo and his wife joined us 
in about half an hour and by eleven o’clock we were on the march again. 

For a little while we were back in rich fertile country, but it had not the 
generous lush greenness we had seen in Wadi Ijloob. There were low bushes 
called ‘“‘ethreeb,” clumps of euphorbia, and many trees. The country folk we 
met had a story that just ahead we would come to a village called Ghoul ed 


Daima. This village would have a good coffee shop and would mark the true _ 


half-way point between Damt and Qa’taba. Shortly before midday a third 
village was sighted, but it turned out to be Bait Go’an, a name which means 
“house of hunger,” and here all attempts to get coffee and bread were un- 
successful and we pushed on. Next we saw Quzib, but the folks we spoke to 
_ assured us that our luck would be no better there, so we stopped short of 
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Quzib in a grove of trees between two fields of young corn. There, while we 
settled seriously to lunch, I first noticed our Bedouin friends. They had joined 
our party shortly before and were now travelling with us for company. They, 
like ourselves, had never come this way before. There were four of them and 
they were on their way from Beihan to visit a friend who was a soldier in the 
Aden levies. They were: an oldish man, a boy about fifteen who was very 
anaemic, and a young woman carrying a baby about two. They had no luggage 
and seemed to be travelling even without food, depending on the hospitality of 
folks they might meet on the way. 

About half-past twelve we moved on again, and shortly before one o’clock 
came to the elusive Ghoul ed Daima. It was a miserable little village and seemed 
hardly likely to be the place to find a coffee shop. Just beyond it we passed Bait 
Gowan which marks the end of the inhabited area. We now found ourselves in 
the wildest mountain country we had yet crossed and here began the last part of 
our ascent of Jebel Moreis. The mountain is a jumbled mass of boulders. Here 
and there a few rock plants peeped from a crevice but for the most part the hillside 
was quite bare. 

For the next half-hour we climbed steeply and the beasts had to be led. 
About a quarter-past one we reached the top of the pass, from where we looked 
away down some three thousand feet to the plain of Qa’taba and the Dakkem. 
Qa’taba itself was hidden by a spur of rock to our left and the scene before us 
was one of complete desolation. A gully of jagged brown boulders fell steeply 
away at our feet. The path zigzagged downwards to the left of it and looked 
almost impracticable. This was the pass of Naqil Mirgham. To our left lay the 
somewhat longer road leading over the easier pass of Naqil esh Sheim, and even 
farther away on our right we had the pass of Naqil Hadda up which Harris? had 
come. For the next two hours or so all thoughts of riding were abandoned and 
we stumbled down and down over the irregular rocks as best we could. The 
Bedouin woman led the way carrying her baby on her hip. Down and down 
she went with never a grumble and never a stumble. Now and again we tried 
short-cuts and nearly caught up with her but always she kept ahead. Frequently 
the donkey man had to drive the donkeys back from following impossible tracks 
and tumbling over precipices. 

At a quarter-past two we came to a shady spot where one of the very few 
trees on the pass was growing. There we took a ten minutes’-rest and shared our 
last bottle of water with the Bedouins. Soon after that we came to the edge of 
the last big ridge and there we had our first view of Qa’taba some six hundred 
feet below us, but it looked deceptively near and it was four o’clock before we 
reached the foot of the pass. The descent had taken two and a half hours not 
counting stops. 

After a short rest at the foot we got on to our beasts and rode down Wadi 
Homar towards Qa’taba. It was half-past five before we arrived. We were met 
at once by the acting ‘Amil, a young man whose father, the real ‘Amil, was on 
leave in San’a, and by El Haj Mohsin Qalala, an old friend from San’a. Our 
forced march had got us on ahead of our bedding camel, but El Haj Mohain 
sent some mattresses and mosquito netting from his house, and we were soon 
comfortably settled in Qa’ taba court-room which was put at our disposal. Coming 
down from the mountains as we had just done we found Qa’taba very hot ; what 
we would all have appreciated most was to be left to rest awhile, but Arab 
hospitality demanded different treatment. A sheep and several chickens were 
slain in our honour and as soon as: they were cooked we all sat down to a big 
meal, We all drank great quantities of qishr, an infusion of the husks of the 
coffee bean, and then tea, and even then we were thirsty and drank water. 

_ Next morning we were up at five and packed ready for the last stage of our 
journey to Aden. At least we packed as far as we could. The lorry from Aden 
was there, the camels with our heavy baggage had arrived, but there was still no 
sign of the bedding camel. It was Friday morning, the Arab holiday. The ‘Amil 
sent word to say that if I had the time to spare he would be glad if I would join 
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him in his Friday morning stroll. Soon after he arrived in person, accompanied 
by half a dozen local sheikhs. We left the court-house and went down the narrow 
street and out by the main gate. Beyond the town we crossed a dry wadi and 
climbed half-way up a nearby hill where, at a military post, the soldiers had 
spread carpets for the ‘Amil and his party. Under a straw canopy we sat on 
the carpets, reclining on cushions, drinking qishr and talking. We discussed 
world politics, especially the war, then the rains, the grapes of San’a and other 
bounties of God. Suddenly I espied a lonely laden camel coming into the valley 
we overlooked. It was our bedding, which had come down by the Nagil esh 
Sheim. As soon as we saw him going round towards the gate we followed. We 
were quite a procession. A few soldiers with a bugler ran ahead, then came the 
‘Amil walking with me, just behind us the sheikhs and a party of soldiers brought 
up the rear. Just before ten o’clock all was ready, we made our good-byes, spoke 
our thanks, climbed into the lorry and were off. We had gone a hundred yards 
when, on a small but very steep hill, the car began to. run back. The driver 
engaged his lowest forward gear, but the back axle broke. Fortunately he hada 
spare axle with him, and by 3.30 we were off again and soon after crossed the 
border into Aden Protectorate. Yemen journey was over for another time. 
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DEVELOPING THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 
By Rev. D. McTacecart, B.A., B.D. 


Tue threat of invasion has led Australians to take a renewed interest in 
the Northern Territory, Many Australian soldiers have seen it for the first 
time, and although few of them have been filled with unbounded enthusiasm 
for the country or the climate, their presence here has helped to focus attention 
on the problem of developing these vast empty spaces. American troops, who 
have seen in their own land instances of apparently useless country being re- 
claimed, have been impressed with the possibilities of Australia. Recently the 
American. Minister, and the Canadian High Commissioner, visited some parts 
of the Northern. Territory and prophesied for it a prosperous future. In the 
past year or so there has been a spate of books, pamphlets, and articles on the 
north, detailing schemes for water conservation and irrigation. One of these 
schemes (that of building a dam on the Ord River, in the north-west) is being 
investigated by the Western Australian Government, which has sent out a party 
of scientists and engineers to report on its practicability. 

There has been considerable divergence of opinion, not only among the 
scientists but among those who have lived in the north for a generation, as to 
whether the territory can ever be much more closely settled than it is at present. 
It is obvious, of course, that, from the military standpoint, much closer settlement 
is desirable. : 

My “ Parish ’? has now been extended to include the country between Mount 
Isa, in Queensland, to Broome, on the Western Australian coast, and from Alice 
Springs in the centre to Darwin in the north. Although this area comprises 
about one-fifth of Australia, it carries a population of less than 10,000. On one 
recent trip I found only five homesteads in six hundred miles. 

Communications have always been. our main problem. Less than twenty 
years ago some of the settlers. were as far as six hundred miles from the nearest 
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medical aid, with horses or camels as the only means of transport—and in the 
wet season even these were often useless. Under such conditions none but the 
most adventurous would settle here and any kind of home life was almost im- 
possible. Rev. Dr. John Flynn and the Presbyterian Church of Australia, by 
introducing the “ Pedal Wireless”. and the Flying Doctor, made it safe for 
families to live in isolated places, Each cattle station has one of these compact 
but powerful transmitting sets installed, which enables it to communicate with 
a mother station. In an emergency the Doctor flies out in his air ambulance 
and takes the patient to hospital. Seven Flying Doctor Bases are now operating 
and no part of Australia is beyond the range of medical services. Telegrams 
are sent by means of the Pedal Wireless (so called because the power for trans- 
mission is obtained from a generator worked by bicycle pedals) and thus the 
most isolated outpost is in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world, 
This is the most widely used form of communication in the Outback to-day. 

As mentioned in the article “‘ The Australian North-South Road ”’ [S.G.M., 
59 (3); 99-100], a military highway has been built, linking the rail termini of 
Alice Springs and Birdum (not Tennant Creek as stated in the article). Another 
highway comes east from the railhead at Mount Isa to join this North-South 
road. Apart from these highways the “‘ roads”’ consist of rough bush tracks, 
impassable in the wet season. Air services, operating from Perth, Adelaide, and 
Brisbane, help to bring many lonely places close to the cities and provide the 
only form of transport possible during the “‘ Wet.” 

Those who are confident that the north can be made the “‘ Market Garden 
of Australia,” emphasise the fact that the Army, while it has been here, has 
successfully operated several vegetable gardens. The largest of these are situated 
on river deltas near the Darwin area, but others have flourished on the most 
unpromising ground. Whether or not this intensive cultivation would be an 
economical venture in peace time is a secret known only to the Army. The 
climatic conditions and the distance from markets (at least 1000 miles) make 
air transport essential. Should the mining or pastoral industry bring a large 
population to the north, orchards and farms may be operated with profit. 
There seems to be, however, no prospect of any extensive agricultural activity 
in the near future, except perhaps in the northern coastal region, where such 
crops as peanuts have been grown and marketed successfully. 

It is the pastoral industry which is most commonly associated with the 
centre and the north. The smallest of the holdings are those grouped about 
Alice Springs, or those north of Katherine, where surface or underground water 
is fairly plentiful. These stations range in extent from one to five hundred 
square miles, and most of them are worked by the owner himself. Many of 
the homesteads are comfortable, though not elaborate, buildings of wood and 
corrugated iron. Others are little more than bough sheds. Some of the stations 
south of Alice Springs carry sheep, but cattle raising is the main occupation. 

It is in a belt which runs from about Camooweal, on the Queensland border, 
north-west to the Western Australian border, that the really large cattle stations 
are situated, The majority have an area of over two thousand square miles 
and two of them over ten thousand square miles.’ The country is mostly tree- 
less blacksoil plain, with intermittent patches of red soil in which grow shrubs 
and such stunted trees as mulga and the smaller varieties of eucalyptus. 

Permanent surface water on these stations is not plentiful, the main source 
of supply being sub-artesian water which is pumped (by windmill or small 
Diesel engine) into large earth tanks, whence it runs into iron troughs. The 
cost of sinking the bore, erecting the pumping equipment and building the tank 
is about £1000, and this is one reason why these stations are owned by large 
companies who can provide the necessary capital outlay. The carrying capacity 
i. = raha taht: is approximately ten head of cattle to the square mile. 
a Ci eae ee are of the opinion that one thousand square miles is at present 

area which could be worked as a cattle station in this district. 
One reason for this is that the Mitchell grass and saltbush, which provide the 
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main source of pasture and which grow freely after rain, soon wither under 
the tropical sun and there is no further growth during the long dry season. In 
most years the cattle starve for three months. Grass fires, which often travel 
at over thirty miles an hour, can quickly destroy hundreds of square miles of 
country. 

The method of getting the cattle to market is the antiquated and wasteful 
one of driving them on foot, sometimes for over two thousand miles. The cattle 
(which have to be dipped three times to free them from cattle-tick before 
crossing the Queensland border) arrive at the coast in an emaciated condition, 
and are then kept on resting paddocks for a year before being killed. A recent 
trek from north-west Australia to the eastern states (much publicised as the 
largest cattle trek in Australia’s history) showed a 40 per cent. loss in numbers. 

The drover, with his mob of bullocks, is one of the most picturesque sights 
of the territory, and it is impressive to come upon a mob camped for the night. 
Around the flickering camp fire a few men lie curled up on their swags, while 
three or four Aborigines, who are on “‘ watch,” ride slowly around the compact 
mob of bullocks singing in loud, clear tones. This has the double effect of 
soothing the cattle and keeping the watchers awake. 

The mineral wealth of the Northern Territory offers the greatest possibilities 
for the immediate future. At Mount Isa, a short distance across the Queensland 
border, is one of the largest silver-lead and copper mines in Australia. In the 
territory itself copper is mined successfully, though on a small scale. The gold- 
fields at ‘Tennant Creek have only had their surface scratched by prospectors, 
and the one mine that has attempted genuine development work has shown 
good results. Other minerals, such as tin, mica, wolfram, and tantalite, have all 
been mined with success. Experience has shown that the opening up of a mining 
field will quickly bring a large population, this in turn justifying improvements 
in communications and providing good markets for the farmer and pastoralist. 

The first logical step towards the development of the Northern Territory is 
to make an accurate and detailed geological and mineralogical survey. The 
next is to establish an experimental station under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, to investigate problems 
of animal husbandry, irrigation, and the growing of grasses suitable for cattle 
and sheep. These are problems which should be studied in the Northern 
Territory itself. The Northern Territory offers difficulties which are not so 
easily settled as many writers on the subject would like to assume, and its further 
development will be best achieved by a policy of hastening slowly. 
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AERIAL UNIT FOR SCIENTIFIC WORK. In a memorandum issued by the Council 
of the British Ecological Society, the establishment is recommended of a permanent R.A.F. unit 
for scientific work and of a Central Library of Air Photographs. ; Work which could be under- 
taken with the help of aerial survey includes the survey of inaccessible places, the periodic record 
of changing coastlines, the distribution of land liable to flooding, the establishment of correlations 
between environment and vegetation, primary surveys of vegetation, the distribution of certain 
animal species, the study of aerial plankton, and so forth. Many of the results would be economic- 
ally valuable, and the aerial unit would necessarily facilitate the development of methods of 
survey and photography and the maintenance of highly trained personnel. SA he ghana 

EATURES AND THE CLIMATE OF BRITAIN ; 
OF SOME OUTSTANDING EFFECTS. By Gorpon Mantey. Geographical Journal, 1944, 
103 (6) : 241-258. (Discussion : 258-263.) 1 fig. 7 maps. 

TERTIARY IGNEOUS TECTONICS OF RHUM. By E. B. Bamxy.. Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society of London, 1945; C. (3-4) : 165-188. (Discussion : 189-191.) Geological 
map. Bibliography. ‘ 
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MOUNTAIN FORM IN LAKELAND By T. Hay. Geographical Journal, 1944, 103 (6) 
263-271. 13 photographs. 

EVOLUTION OF MERSEY ESTUARINE SETTLEMENTS. By H., Ress. Economic 
Geography, 1945, 21 (2) : 97-103. 2 figs. 

THE THAMES BARRAGE SCHEME. A proposal for making the Thames tideless was 
made by Herbert Spencer nearly a hundred years ago. In 1904, a committee of experts suggested 
building a dam, with locks, at Gravesend. The Thames Barrage Association has now proposed 
that the barrage should be just above the sewage outfalls in Barking and above the entry to the 
Royal Docks. This project was discussed at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, at which 
Mr. J. H. O. Bunce read a paper on “The Thames Barrage Scheme and its Importance in the 
London Reconstruction Plans” (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (1945, 93 (4692) : 314-323). 
The major advantages of bringing a constant level to the Thames within the London County 
limits are: to keep the sewage out of London, to extend the use of the river as a main traffic 
artery, to preserve the amenity of the river-side by eliminating over 1500 acres of mud banks, and 
to facilitate fire protection along the river. 

THE OPENCAST MINING OF IRONSTONE AND COAL. By W. D. Evans. - Geo- 
graphical Journal, 1944, 104 (3-4) : 102-117. Illustrated. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND.. By C. A. P. SourHweELL. Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, 1945, 93 (4683) : 94-101. 4 figs. 

KNOCK AND NICKEL: A NAME STUDY. By E. Taupe. Geographical Review, 1944, 
34 (3) : 428-435. 

RENAISSANCE OF ICELAND. The impact of recent world events has tended to em- 
phasise the geographical and economic interrelations between the North Atlantic peoples. New 
and renewed activities in Iceland are reflected by directional changes in trade and by internal 
development. This renaissance of Iceland is discussed by W. R. MEap (Economic Geography, 1945, 
21 (2): 135-144. 9 figs). The changing pattern of Icelandic trade is illustrated by import and 
export statistics (1936-1942). 
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A NOTE ON THE RHINE DISTRIBUTARIES AND LAND RECLAMATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. By G. R. Crone. Geographical Journal, 1944, 104 (3-4) : 92-101. 3 maps. 

THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE MEDIEVAL GERMAN TOWN. By R. E. Dickinson. 
Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (1) : 74-97- 34 figs. 

EAST BALTIC PORTS AND BOUNDARIES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE T 
KONIGSBERG. By E. vAN CLEeEF. Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (2) : 257-272. 2 sketch ont 
SMALL FARMERS AND PEASANTS OF EUROPE BEFORE AND AFT. 
By Sir E. Joun Russett. Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (1) : I-11. sper 
wooD PULP IN FINLAND. With its 73,000,000 acres of forest, Finland in 1939 was 
employing about 120,000 lumbermen in felling trees for the sawn-wood industry alone, not in- 
cluding those for the cellulose and other trades. The remarkable development of the pulp and 
paper industry is summarised in an article (Commercial America, 1944, 40 (72): 18-19, 22. 5 fi ) 
which also refers to the removal of factories from ceded areas in 1940. ha = 

GEOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION OF SOME RUSSIAN PLA 
CorrreLD. Journal of Geography, 1945, 44 (1) : 31-37. 2 fae oF aoe wee 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN KURDISH, 1937-1944. 
C.B.E. Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, 1945, 32 ae rea Sad: EHONPHY HoMans 
A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
By K. pz B. CoprincTon. Geographical Journal, 1944, 104 (3-4) : 73-91. 12 er were ics ~ sa 
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graphite deposits has been issued by the Department of Mineralogy, Ceylon, and is discussed in 
the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute (1944, 42 (2) : 114-118). 


COMPONENT GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS OF THE NATURAL REGIONS OF 
BURMA. The major orographical divisions of Burma, namely, the Western Mountain Belt, 
the Irrawaddy Basin, and. the Shan Highlands, dominate the extent to which other factors con- 
tribute to the regional character. In the Annals of the Association of American Geographers (1944, 
34 (2): 67-96. 1 pl., 6 figs.) Dr. H. De Terra discusses these factors : physiography and 
structure, climate and vegetation zones, and racial distribution and the natural regions. Great 
care has been given to the compilation of the accompanying maps. 


GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA. A pamphlet issued by the Chinese Ministry of Information 
[16 pp. London: Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1944. .7d.] provides a brief outline 
of the topography and hydrography of China, with some areal and population statistics. More 
space is devoted to coastal than to inland areas, as the pamphlet is mainly intended to assist 
those whose duties will take them to the seaboard provinces. Some guidance is given for further 
reading. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF CHINA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NON- 
FERROUS METALS. By Kune-Pinc Wanc. Geographical Review, 1944, 34 (4): 621-635. 
3 maps. 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN LANDSCAPE. By F. Dixey. Geographical Review, 1944, 34 (3) : 457-465. 


CLIMATE OF THE HIGH ATLAS. Records from Tizi N’Test (2000 m.), Agaiouar 
(1800 m.), astation (Tizi N’Ouanons, 3600 m.) corresponding in altitude to that on the Jungfraujoch, 
and from other observations in the Marrakesh region of the High Atlas, are discussed by G. 
Bwautt and J. Depracu in Revue de géographie marocaine (1945, 29 (1) : 19-22). The data relating 
to temperature, humidity, and precipitation at various altitudes permit certain generalisations 
but are as yet inadequate for a detailed climatic survey. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN MOROCCO. A resolution to establish national reserves in 
Morocco was promulgated in 1934, and led to the establishment, in 1942, of the Parc National 
du Toubkal, an area of about 36,000 hectares in the High Atlas and at an altitude of above 
800 metres. The park includes northern and southern slopes, with superb scenery, culminating 
in the Jebel Toubkal (4165 metres). The flora and fauna range from Mediterranean to Alpine 
and Saharan types, and their conservation in this region is of considerable scientific importance. 
From an economic point of view, pasture and forest, water resources and fisheries, as well as the 
preservation of the mouflon are of interest, and the Toubkal Massif will also be of substantial 
value to the tourist industry. According to an illustrated article by T. J. DeLaye in Revue de 
géographie marocaine (1944, 28 (3): 3-14), plants and animals are protected from human inter- 
ference, and the removal of minerals is also prohibited. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE QATTARA DEPRESSION. Some of the hazardous 
adventures of jeep patrols behind the enemy lines at Alamein in the summer of 1942 are described 
by D. C. M. Matuer in The Geographical Journal (1944, 103 (4): 152-160; map). Prowling 
German and Italian aircraft made travelling in daylight impracticable, and the return journey 
to Cairo had to be undertaken, mainly during sleepless nights, from the high plateau downwards 
through the Qara Pass and, avoiding the enemy-held Qara oasis, travelling eastwards over the 

' soft and the hard patches of the Depression. 

EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICAN TERRITORIES DURING THE WAR. The war 
effort in the Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, Nyasaland, 
and Northern and Southern Rhodesia has been on a scale as yet imperfectly appreciated at 
home. A record of military and economic achievements of these territories is contained in 
authoritative articles in the VE Number of East Africa and Rhodesia (1945, 21 (1078) : 849-892). 

F COLONIAL GEOLOGICAL SURVEY TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OPE MINERAL. AND OTHER RESOURCES OF EAST AND WEST AFRICA. By 
Sir EpMuND TEALE. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 1945, 93 (4689) : 245-256. 6 figs. 


AMERICA 


A GEOGRAPHIC SKETCH OF EARLY MAN IN AMERICA. By C. O. Saurr. 
Geographical Review, 1944; 34 (4) : 529-573 3 figs. 7 

THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. In addition 
to its utilisation in the aluminium industry, bauxite is the basic raw material for the abrasive and 
éhemical industries. The distribution and production of bauxite in the Americas, and the manu- 
facture and production of aluminium, are reviewed. by J. E. CoLier in Economic Geography ( 1944, 
20 (4) : 229-257. 16 figs.). The location of bauxite deposits in the United States, the Guianas, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil are shown on sketch maps, and production and trade statistics 
are graphically represented. Mining and transport methods are illustrated by photographs. The 
future of the aluminium industry is also discussed. 
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THE BOUNDARY OF THE LATEST GLACIATION IN ARCTIC CANADA. By 
W. H. Hosss. Science, 1945, 101 (2631) : 549-551- 2 figs. 

CANADA IN WORLD TRADE. By A. L. Neat. Canadian Geographical Journal, 1945, 
go (3) : 110-125. 34 illustrations. 

PLACE-NAMES OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By H. L. Keenteystpe. Canadian Geographical 
Journal, 1944, 29 (6) : 255-267. 15 illustrations. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. An account of the visit of the Parliamentary Mission to Newfoundland, 
and of conditions prevailing in 1943, has been given in a pamphlet by Lord Ammon (Newfound- 
land: The Forgotten Island. Pp. 29. London. Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1944). Social, economic, 
and political problems and their possible solutions are discussed. The Government statement of 
policy is added as a postscript. 

QUEBEC, A MINERAL STORE. By A. O. Durresne. Canadian Geographical Journal, 1944, 
2g (1): 12-26. 38 figs. . 

CHROMITE DEPOSITS OF QUEBEC. An account of recent discoveries and exploitation 
of chrome ore in south-eastern Quebec (C. H. SrocKkweE.Lx, Canadian Mining and Metallurgical 
Bulletin, 1944, No. 382) has been summarised in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute (42 (2) : 109-112). 


VARENNES. A very detailed study of the geography, history, and functions of the village 
and parish of Varennes, near Montreal, is, embodied in a monograph by Professor BENOIT 
BROUILLETTE, and reprinted from /’Actualité Economique (1944, 58 pp., 10 photographs, 2 plans). 
The parish, founded two hundred and fifty years ago, is situated on sand and gravel terraces on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and includes some twenty islands. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS AND LAND USE IN TORONTO. By N. A. H. Deacon. 
Canadian Geographical Journal, 1944, 29 (2) : 80-99. 37 photographs, 5 sketch maps. 


PARKS OF ONTARIO. In an article entitled ‘‘ Ontario’s Summer Estates’? (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, 1945, 30 (2): 80-99), E. H. Murray gives a well-illustrated account of 
Algonquin and Quetico provincial parks, St. Lawrence Islands National Park, Point Pelee, 
Rondeau, Ipperwash Beach Park, and Georgian Bay Islands National Park (cf. S.G.M., 1944, 
60 (2): 46).. Consideration is now being given to the creation of an international park, em- 
bracing part of Quetico and of the adjacent Superior National Forest in Minnesota, and where 
no commercial enterprises of any description will be permitted. Recently, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways has established over 200 roadside parks, each adapted to the topography of the 
country. Some, set up for the convenience of motorists, extend to several hundred acres and are 
equipped with community kitchens, bath-houses, and playgrounds. 


POINT PELEE. A sandy peninsula extending nine miles southward from the north shore 
of Lake Erie constitutes a geographical funnel through which passes a considerable percentage of 
Canada’s summer bird population. It is a veritable outdoor laboratory, and much of Point Pelee 
has been reserved unspoilt as a national park. Its geographical and ornithological features are 
described by L. L. SnypER in the Canadian Geographical Journal (1944, 28 (4) : 183-187). 


TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO. By Grirrirx Taytor 
Economic Geography, 1945, 21 (2) : 88-96. 7 figs. z 

JAMES WILLIAMS TYRRELL. An adventurous and beneficent career ended: wi 
death of J. W. Tyrrell on January 16, 1945, at Bartonville, Ontario. His life and ssictaan) 
have been sketched in The Hamilton Spectator of the same date. It will be remembered that his 
brother, Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, contributed to this Magazine noteworthy articles on ‘‘ Natural Resources 
of the Barren Lands of Canada” (15 (3) : 126-138) and on “‘ The Basin of the Yukon River in 
Canada” (16 (6): 321-341). As a surveyor in the Hudson Bay Exploring Expedition of 1885- 
1886 and the J. B. Tyrrell Expedition of 1893, and in charge of the 1900 survey from Great Slave 
Lake to Chesterfield Inlet and Hudson Bay and, five years later, from Lake Winnipeg to Fort 
Churchill, James Williams Tyrrell rendered invaluable service, and by these and other explora- 
tions became an outstanding authority on the Canadian Northland and its inhabitants. His 
book, ‘“ Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada,” has been widely acclaimed. In his later years he 
wrote a book of reminiscences, as yet unpublished. A tribute to this outstanding personality has 
also been paid by Colonel C. R. McCuLLoucu (Canadian Geographical Journal, 1945, 30 (3) : 158). 


CAMPBELL OF THE YUKON. Dr. L. J. Burrs, who is editing the 
Campbell, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has written a note on the due ae pe sti 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, 1945, 30 (4): 200-201. Sketch map). Campbell’s trading post 
on Frances Lake was named Glenlyon House, and his boyhood days in Perthshire are yeaa 
in such names as Earn, Tummel, and Orchy, given to tributaries of the Pelly River. 


FORESTS AND GARDENS ALONG THE ALASKA HI 
Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (1) : 22-48. 21 figs. HIGHWAY. By H. M. Raup. 


PHASES OF GLACIATION IN SOUTH-WESTERN BRITISH 
Marttuews and the late N. F. G. Davis define four types, or phases, 3 elect Pied Ne 
type in which the relief of the land surface greatly exceeds ice thickness ;_ the phase in which th 
ice moves along buried valleys between nunataks ; the mountain ice sheet influenced distinctly 
by the underlying surface ; and the phase, corresponding to the continental ice sheet, in which 
topography has little control over the general ice movement. The characteristic erosion forms 
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of each of the four phases are described in The Journal of Geolo : 

j c 2) (1944, 52 (6): 403-413. 5 figs.), 
with reference to land forms in the coast mountains, interior plateau, and eaptecsel Soares i! 
S.W. British Columbia. 


PATH OF THE SETTLEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF MAINE. 
By C. B. Fosrs. Ecomomic Geography, 1944, 20 (1) : 65-69. 7 figs. 


GLACIAL LAND FORMS IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, COLORADO. 
By W. D. Jones and L. O. Quam. Journal of Geology, 1944, 52 (4) : 217-234. 9 figs. 

SETTLEMENTS IN BAJA CALIFORNIA : 1768-1930. By G. F. Deasy and P. GerHarD. 
Geographical Review, 1944, 34 (4) : 574-586. 11 figs. 

POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN WEST VIRGINIA. By R. L. Brrrron. Economic 
Geography, 1944, 20 (1) : 31-36. 1 map. 

OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF CUBA. By R. H. Parmer. Journal of Geology, 1945, 
53 (2): 1-34. 6 figs. 

THE ISLES OF GUADELOUPE. An account of Guadeloupe and its dependencies, being 
a résumé of field observations made in 1944, is given in an article by J. Gorrmann in The Geo- 


graphical Review (1945, 35 (2) : 182-203. 4 figs.), illustrated by a general sketch map (5 miles to 
I centimetre) and by a sketch map of the island of Marie Galante (} mile to 1 cm.). 


SOIL DEVELOPMENT AND LAND USE IN NORTHERN VENEZUELA. By W. L. 
Powers. Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (2) : 273-285. 14 figs., including 3 maps. 

OCEAN-TO-AMAZON HIGHWAY. By Major-General J. L. Scutey. Canadian Geo- 
graphical Magazine, 1944, 29 (5) : 242-245. 2 sketch maps. [Cf.S.G.M., 60 (2) : 57.] 

THE DISCOVERY OF BRAZIL. A note by A. Marcuant (Geographical Review, 1945, 
35 (2) : 296-300) on interpretations of documents bearing on the discovery of Brazil is mainly a 
critical discussion of an article by Admiral Gago Coutinho in Cultura Politica (1943, 3 (30) : 85-192). 


AUSTRALASIA 


THE NATURAL DRAINAGE OF WESTERN QUEENSLAND. The monotonously level 
plains of western Queensland were formed by Pleistocene silts, under conditions of greater rainfall, 
upon soft clays and shales. At present the rains are monsoonal and the wet seasons extremely 
variable, so that peculiar drainage patterns have been evolved which tend to be modified by recent 
more arid conditions. The drainage of these flat lands, with relatively low underground percola- 
tion, is described by Dr. F. W. WuirEHousE in The Australian Geographer (1944, 4 (7) : 183-196. 
15 figs.), with special reference to the meanders of the tidal salt flats, the reticulate streams of the 
steppe land, and the interlaced deltoids of Cape York Peninsula. 


REGIONAL BOUNDARIES IN THE MURRAY VALLEY. By J. Macponatp Hoimes. 
The Australian Geographer, 1944, 4.(7) : 197-203. 6 figs. 


THE NEW ZEALAND GEOGRAPHER. In 1939 a group of geographers in Christchurch 
formed what is now the Canterbury Branch of the New Zealand Geographical Society, founded 
officially in Wellington in 1944. Further branches have been established in Auckland and 
Dunedin. The Society’s journal, The New Zealand Geographer, of which the first number was 
issued in April 1945, will be most cordially welcomed beyond the shores of the Dominion, and 
nowhere more than-in Scotland. Everybody knows of Dunedin and its Edinburgh street-names, 
but in New Zealand there is also a Bannockburn, Roxburgh, Kelso, Cardrona, Peebles, Heriot, 
a Benmore, Oban, and Campbelltown, to mention but a few Scottish place-names. 

In his Foreword, the Hon. Editor (Mr. Kenneth B. Cumberland, M.A.) states that The New 
Zealand Geographer “‘ aims to interpret the Dominion to its people and to provide for overseas 
readers a body of geographic knowledge about this country. It aspires to stimulate within New 
Zealand the study of geography in the schools, colleges, and university. It hopes to be of assist- 
ance in the affairs of the Dominion, in the solution of its problems—internal and external—and 
in the further development and conservation of its resources, natural and cultural.” ‘The first 
number of this periodical (98 pages, medium 8vo) contains noteworthy original articles and 
reviews. Paper, typography, and illustrations, too, are of a very high standard. _ 

The leading article, on ‘‘ Geography and National Development,” embodies an address 
delivered at the inaugural meeting of the Auckland Branch of the New Zealand Geographical 
Society (February 15, 1945), by GzorcEe Josserns, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Geography at 
Canterbury University College. : : 

Mr. Joun Pascog, official photographer to the Department of Internal Affairs, contributes 
a description of “ Canterbury High Country : The Sheep and Sheepmen of the Mountains. 

** Geomorphic Provinces in New Zealand” are discussed by Professor C. A. Corron, D.Sc., 
of Victoria University College, one of the world’s foremost geomorphologists. x 

The editor of The New Zealand Herald, Mr. L. K. Munro, LL.M.., writes on ‘‘ The Canberra 
Pact and the Political Geography of the Pacific.” ; ; 

“The Regional Variety of Pasture Growth in New Zealand ” is the title of a research paper 
by Mr. P. D. Szars, agrostologist in the Grasslands Division of the Plant Research Bureau. 

An article on “ The Basic Geographic Knowledge of Young New Zealanders,” by Mr. B. J. 
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Garnirr, M.A., in charge of geography teaching at the Wellington Technical College, is also of 
interest furth of New Zealand. , a 

The New Zealand Geographer at present appears twice a year (subscription Ios. per annum) and 
is published by the New Zealand Geographical Society, 19 Parliament Street, Wellington. The 
Editorial Office is located at Canterbury University College, Christchurch, N.Z. 


POLAR REGIONS 


THE SCOTT POLAR RESEARCH INSTITUTE. The 25th anniversary of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute is an appropriate occasion for a retrospect. The story of the foundation, 
development, and achievements of the Institute is well told in an illustrated article by the Editor 
of The Polar Record (1945, 4 (29) : 223-235). 


MINERAL RESOURCES IN THE CANADIAN EASTERN ARCTIC. Prospecting 
activities in the part of north-eastern Canada north of the tree line, comprising an area about twice 
the size of British Columbia, and including most of the numerous Arctic islands, are reviewed by 
J. L. Rosmson in the Canadian Geographical Journal (1944, 29 (2) : 55-75. 5 sketch maps, 22 photo- 
graphs). This barren region may be reached only by water and air, and the resources are limited ; 
its population consists of about 150 white and 6000 Eskimo inhabitants, who support themselves 
by hunting, trapping, and fishing. Geological reconnaissance has led to the discovery of a variety 
of mineral deposits, but the area is vast and only small sections have been explored, primarily 
the coastal strips. Accessibility, transportation, and climate have to be considered before exploita- 
tion can be undertaken, and so far mining activity has been limited or unsuccessful, and further 
surveys are required. All known mineral occurrences, without reference to their economic im- 
portance, are listed in the paper, which also has a useful bibliography. 


CONQUEST OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY R.C.M.P. SCHOONER ST. ROCH. 
From reports and from interviews with Staff-Sergeant (now Sub-Inspector) Henry A. Larsen, 
J. Lewis Rosinson, of the Bureau of North-West Territories and Yukon Affairs, has written an 
account of the historic voyages of the R.C.M.P. schooner St. Roch [ef. p. 64 and S.G.M., 1944, 
60 (3): 86]. The article (Canadian Geographical Journal, 1945, 30 (2): 52-72. 34 photographs. 
1 map) deals with the west-to-east voyage from Vancouver to Halifax (1940-1942) and also with 
the equally remarkable voyage from east to west in 1944. The St. Roch, commanded by Larsen, 
left Halifax on July 22, 1944, and, after considerable difficulties, arrived at Dundas Harbour, 
Devon Island, on August 18. Beechey Island (connected with Devon Island by a low spit) was 
reached two days later. On August 22 Larsen proceeded westward, following leads through 
tightly packed floes, to Bathurst Island. Conditions then necessitated a route round the north 
of Byam Martin Island, where a record of the patrol was left on August 25. There was open 
water to the westward, and the party were able to see herds of musk-oxen on Melville Island 
and to go ashore on Dealey Island, where they examined the large cache left by Captain Kellet 
of H.M.S. Resolute (1852-53). They left Dealey Island on August 28 and entered Prince of Wales 
Strait on September 3, reaching Holman Island the following afternoon. Here instructions were 
received to proceed to Vancouver if possible. As the ice was packed solidly in Mackenzie Bay 
by a northerly hurricane, wintering at Port Brabant was considered, but Larsen decided to 
attempt the crossing and succeeded in reaching Herschel Island. The harbour was beginning 
to freeze over, so the St. Roch and her determined men left on September 21, and, leaving the 
polar pack behind near Wainwright Inlet (Alaska) and calling at King Island (Bering Sea) and 
Akutan Harbour (Aleutians), came into Vancouver Harbour on October 16. The St. Roch is 
the first ship to complete the Passage from east to west in a single year—actually in 86 days. 


GEOMORPHOLOGY 


MOUNTAIN GROWTH, A STUDY OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN PACIFIC REGION. 
For many years Professor W. H. Hoss has been studying a region where in recent time mountains 
have been rising from the bottom of the Pacific Ocean and have not been subjected to the usual 
destructive agencies. The results of these studies are contained in a paper (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1944, 88 (4) : 221-268. 41 figs. 36 maps), comprising a general 
discussion of the nature of mountain growth, a special study of the mountain arcs of the south- 
western Pacific region, and an examination of extravasation mountains formed in relation to the 
sinking Pacific floor. 

ISLAND ARCS. The characteristics and m 
Aleutians, Kuriles, Marianas) are discussed in a 
Association, 1944, 55 (4) : 222-226. 
and other authors. 


THE ANTECEDENT-PLATFORM THEORY. The origin of coral reefs has b 
for more than a century. _ The many theories proposed hich be referred to two Daleoene 
one based on the assumption of a change of sea-level relative to the reef foundation, and the 
other on the growth of coral without change of sea-level. Theories of the latter group include one 
developed by various workers, and of which a comprehensive account has been given by J. E. 
HOFFMEISTER and H. S. Lapp (Journal of Geology, 1944, 52 (6) : 388-402). This ‘ antecedent- 
platform ” theory holds that any bench or bank located at a proper depth in the coral sea zone 


odes of origin of curved rows of islands (e.g. 
i note by A. J. Butt (Proceedings of the Geologists’ 
1 fig.), with reference to views expressed by Hobbs, Tokuda, 
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= be soem a potential coral-reef foundation, and that, if ecological conditions permit, a 
ding could grow to the surface. While the authors believe that a rising sea-level may stimulate 
reef growth, it is not essential. Examples of different types of reef foundations or platforms formed 


by various processes are described, with i iji : ibli i 
Deere are ciel. » with special reference to Fiji and Tonga: 37 bibliographical 


POTHOLES, PITS, AND PANS : SUBAERIAL AND MARINE, B C.K 
Journal of Geology, 1944, 52 (2) : 117-130. 12 figs. pete So WEepyoRTE. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


OFFICIAL TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS: A WORLD INDEX. ‘A sinusoidal equal-area 
projection map of the world, scale 1 : 50,000,000, showing areas officially mapped on scales up 
to and including 4 miles to 1 inch, has been compiled and drawn by the American Geographical 
Society for the Division of Geography and Cartography of the United States Department of 
State. This index of published maps shows, in different colours, three categories: 1 : 63,360 or 
larger, up to 1 : 126,720, and up to 1: 253,440, and also distinguishes between maps of good 
detail and those on which relief is not indicated by precise contours or hachures. The scheme, 
sources, and significance of the map are discussed by R. R. Piart, and the map itself is published 
in The Geographical Review (1945, 35 (2) : 175-181). 


NEW USES FOR GLOBES AND SPHERICAL MAPS. Since 1941, the Science Museum 
of the St. Paul Institute, Minnesota, has been furthering the use of globes and both convex and 
concave spherical maps for exhibition and teaching purposes. A 5:2 ft. (1 : 8,000,000) globe 
was found to be the largest practicable size and is manufactured in separable hemispheres. To 
conserve wall space, an atlas of spherical maps has been designed consisting of twelve 120° globe 
segments of the same size mounted in a swinging-leaf arrangement. Problems of construction 
and accommodation are discussed by L. H. Powexi (Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (1): 49-58. 
13 figs.), who also draws attention to a mechanical mount designed to allow a globe to be readily 
turned about three axes, and to a spherical protractor. 


DECORATIVE MAPS. In recent years widespread interest in the artistry of former map- 
makers is reflected in modern applications of decorative maps. One of the leading designers of 
such maps, with a flair for tempering the austerity of geographical accuracy by decorative in- 
terpretations, has written on aims, scope, and methods and materials in this field, (Decorative 
Maps. By Macponatp Git, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.G.S., R.D.A. The Studio, December 1944. Re- 
printed: 8 pp. g illustrations. London: Bumpus. Price 2s. 6d.) Mr. Gill’s summary of the 
history of earlier cartography may be open to criticism, and he does not feel satisfied with merely 
utilitarian maps. However, exact and utilitarian maps “‘should be the frame around which 
we build,’ and ‘decoration should not be gained at too great a sacrifice of topographical 
accuracy.” The very high standard achieved by Mr. Gill may be seen in the illustrations of 
some of his own works, a list of which also gives some idea of the variety of methods and materials 
used : paper, canvas, wood, plaster, tapestry, tiles, glass, and films. ‘ 


A PROPOSED ATLAS OF DISEASES. Medical geography is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of diseases over the earth, the influence of the geographical environment on disease, 
and the influence of disease on exploration and settlement. At a conference held on May 20, 
1944, under the auspices of the American Geographical Society, it was agreed that an atlas be 
designed to deal primarily with the correlation of disease and the natural and social environment. 
The main conclusions reached (Geographical Review, 1944, 34 (4) : 642-652. 1 fig.) were that 
the atlas should be designed for research and should be published loose-leaf or in separate parts, 
and that certain parts are to be revised concurrently with the publication of other parts. 


THE LESINA PORTOLAN CHART OF THE CASPIAN SEA. While engaged in the 

registration of incunabula in Dalmatia during the spring of 1914, E. F. Gotpscumipr visited the 
small library of the Franciscan convent on the island of Lesina (Hvar), where he discovered a 
Dalmatian, or Venetian, chart, dating from earlier than 1525, of the Caspian Sea. Photographs 
of this chart illustrate his article on the chart in The Geographical Journal (1944, 103 (6) : 272-274). 
Many of the names are discussed in a note on origins and identifications by G. R. Crone (tbid. 
pp- 274-278). ‘The original chart was sent to a specialist in Kazan a few weeks prior to the out- 
break of war in 1914 and was not returned to the Austrian Incunabula Commission ;_ the 
photographs, therefore, are of exceptional interest. 
- A LINEAR DISTANCE MAP OF FARM POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In 1940 J. A. Barnes and A. H. Robinson (Geographical Review, 30 : 134-1 37) pointed out the 
advantages of representing population density on maps by linear distances rather than by a ratio 
between the number of people and area. As the farm-house forms a node of population concen- 
tration, isarithms of average distances between farm-houses form a useful indication of density. 
In Annals of the Association of American Geographers (1944, 34 (3) : 173-180), E. MATHER has described 
the procedure involved in constructing such linear distance maps, and provided farm population 
maps of the United States, California, Illinois, and Alabama. An interesting feature of his United 
States map is that counties east of the boundary between the humid and dry climates (approxi- 
mately 100° W.) have an average distance between farm-houses of less than 0-99 mile, a distance 
which is exceeded in most of the counties west of the boundary. The 0-61 mile isarithm approxi- 
mately defines the cash-grain farming section in Illinois and Indiana, 
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GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHICAL THOUGHT IN THE CHANGING WORLD. By H. J. FLEuRE. 


Geographical Review, 1944, 34 (4)- ; 
THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY. By R. U. Licurt. Geographical Review, 


1944, 34 (4) + 636-641. : ets 
POPULATION STUDIES. Some forty recent studies of population have been reviewe 

by D. Goon in The Geographical Review, 1945, 35 (1) : 122-131. 
EROSION AND WATER SUPPLIES. By E. P. Srespinc. Journal of the Royal Society of 


Arts, 1945, 93 (4691) : 290-304. 6 figs. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


Scotland. By IAN Fintay. 74x44 in. Pp. viit136. 10 illustrations. 4 maps. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1945. Price 3s. 6d. 


The theme of this book is the tragedy of splitting the Gael from the Lowlander and the neces- 
sity for establishing their unity. The author’s point of view is not that of the separatist; he is 
not inspired by any strong anti-English feeling, but he is convinced that Scotland must secure 
and retain her own essential character before it is completely submerged. 

In the early chapters, the geographical and historical background is dealt with as adequately 
as space allows. Very interesting are the unconventional revaluations of certain famous figures : 
for instance, Queen Margaret, whose influence is, of course, wholly sinister, being merely Anglo- 
Saxon, and James the Third, who appears as a humane personage born out of season and deserving 
much more sympathetic treatment than he has generally received. 

The history of Scotland is one of retreat, defiance, and hard-won triumph. Not the blight of 
Calvinism, but the constant struggle for liberty, explains the dour, rugged, uncompromising 
temperament of the Lowlander, and if, in his make-up and culture as revealed in literature and 
art, there are strains of lightness and gaiety, a taste for pattern and colour, a certain love of nature, 
that is the contribution of the Celt, the tradition of “ sweet melancholy ” being a romantic and 
Teutonic falsification. The basic difference between the Scot and the Englishman is that the 
Scot, in greater or less degree, is a Celt. That theory dominates the book. 

The latter half of it is devoted to discussion of grave problems of to-day : unempl ent, 
public health, housing, and many more, and of plans for dealing with them: for example, the 
fostering of light industries easily adaptable to new and fluctuating markets and the obligation 
to consider local needs first in any Highland hydro-electric scheme. RSTO, 


Highland Holiday : Arran to Ben Cruachan. By W. A. Poucuer, F.R.P.S. Crown 4to. Pp. 104. 
76 photographs. 3 end-paper maps. London : Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1945. | Price 18s. 


Readers who have derived pleasure from Mr. Poucher’s illustrations of Lakeland, Snowdonia 
[cf. S.G.M. 58 (r) : 43], and part of the Highlands [S.G.M. 60 (r) : 26] will also welcome his 
photographs of Arran and the region between the Cobbler and Ben Cruachan, which were taken 
during a May holiday. The author’s comments, too, betoken a keen appreciation of the charm 
of changing atmospheric effects. The publishers must also be thanked for focussing attention 
on scenes of beauty during the hideous transmutations, elsewhere, of war. J. H. K. 


Bath, By R. A. L. Smrru. Demy 8vo. Pp. 118. 84 illustrations. Map. 
London : B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1944. Price 128. 6d. 


Earthworks of Celtic origin, the baths and the temple of Sul-Minerva in the small, walled 
Roman town of Aquae Sulis, mediaeval Bath, life in Bath of the Tudor and Stuart periods, and 
the Bath of Beau Nash, of Smollett, Sheridan, and Jane Austen, and also of Mr. Pickwick, are 
entertainingly portrayed in this volume. There is revealed not only a microcosm of the history 
of England, but the ardent and sensitive mind of the author, whose death will be experienced 
as ii — by the reader previously unacquainted with the work and’character of this distin- 
guished scholar. 


The name of the publishers is a sufficient indicati 
nel p lent indication of the excellence of the ee 


Radnor Old and New. By W. H. Howse. With a Foreword by The Lord Rennell of Rodd. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 54. Hereford : Jakemans Ltd., 1944. Price 4s. 


The story of the Welsh March bears many features welcome to the geographer istori 
and also to those who, like the writer of the foreword, appreciate individuality of heh wen 
and communities in an age obsessed with standardisation. In surveying history and legend, and 
local customs and folk-lore, of Radnor, Mr. Howse has provided a fascinating essay on the Welsh 
borderland, He also includes notes on the birds to be observed on excursions within walking 
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distance of New Radnor. A valuable chapter deals with the dialect of Radnorshire, and there 
is a glossary of more than three hundred dialect words, many of them hitherto unpublished. It 
is hoped that future editions may include a sketch map of the district. ; 


History of the Isle of Man. By R. H. Kinvic, M.A. Crown 8vo. Pp. xv+240. 48 figs., including 
sketch-maps. End-paper maps. London: (For the Manx Society) Oxford University Press, 
1944. Price 5s. 

This comprehensive account of the history of the Isle of Man, containing the result of many 
years’ study, fills a gap in the literature of the present century. It is of particular interest since it 
has been written from the point of view of a geographer. Considerable space has been given to 
chapters on the land and the people, on prehistoric times, and on subsequent social and economic 
developments. The value of the island’s distinct and separate entity within the British Common- 
wealth and of its war effort also receives its meed of attention. 

__ The book, with its interesting illustrations, will be welcomed by all who are interested in the 

island and its inhabitants, and also by teachers and students who will appreciate the suggestions 

for further reading given at the end of each chapter. + eK 


Roman Panorama: A Background for To-day. By Humrrey Grose-Hopcr, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. xviiit260. Frontispiece. 14 plates. 20 text-figures. 3 sketch maps. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1944. Price 85. 6d. 

The Head Master of Bedford School has written this delightful book so that others may be 
spared the drudgery of his own early struggles to learn Latin without the least knowledge of the 
people who once spoke it or of the way in which they lived. It is intended not only for students 
of classical languages, but also for the many who think of Latin as something stale and unprofit- 
able left behind with their schooldays, and for the many more who have never had the chance 
to learn Latin at any time. For Mr. Grose-Hodge is convinced that no education is complete 
without a grounding in Latin and no appreciation of our heritage from the past possible without 
at least an introduction to the Roman world. 

To-day Latin is a dead language, but it was once the everyday speech of living men and 
women. Between the covers of this small book the author unrolls his panorama of Roman life 
and Roman times, reconstructing the past with a vividness which is rarely achieved. Without 
being confounded by a multitude of dates, the reader is yet aware of the succession of the centuries, 
and with them of the evolution of a teeming city, mistress in turn of a mighty Republic and a 
mightier Empire. Life in Rome and in the provinces becomes familiar through the customs and 
pursuits of her people. In this impartial survey it is possible to view the evil with the good ; to 
observe Rome’s slums while glorying in her marble palaces ; to detect some flaw in the Roman 
character while applauding its genius for government ; to credit some signs of baseness without 
belittling Rome’s greatness. 

This is a book to be enjoyed. So the author tells us in his introduction, and so the reader 
may discover for himself. AP: 


Eastern Europe. By Joser Hanc. Foreword by Jan Masaryk. Demy 8vo. Pp. 272. 
Sketch map. London: Museum Press Ltd., 1943. Price 125. 6d. 


M. Hané has been engaged in the diplomatic service of Czechoslovakia for twenty years and 
thus has studied at first hand the subtle influence of the Nazi creed on the population, the inter- 
national ups and downs, and military and civilian problems faced by Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Baltic States, and the Balkans between the two world wars. 

The book is written simply and concisely, and, though full of information and statistics, it is 
never dull. A book like this should be of the greatest value at the present time when conditions 
in these Eastern states will confront the attention of the peace-makers. laNioed |e oN 


The U.S.S.R. : A Geographical Survey. By J. S. Grecory, B.A., F.R.G.S., and D. W. Suave, M.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 636. 72 figs. London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 21s. 


It is natural to expect a large number of books about the U.S.S.R. at the present time. In this 
new and comprehensive text-book we have a complete geographical survey of the Russian lands 
by two experts in geography, one of whom has travelled through them. The result is a reasoned 
and realistic explanation of the tremendous revolution in agriculture and industry, founded on 
modern education, scientific research, and wide geological surveys. 

“Until recent times,” the authors tell us, ‘‘ grain and butter were exported from Southern 
Siberia, and manufactured goods had to be imported. Within the last twenty years an amazing 
change has been brought about. The great mineral wealth has been utilised as the basis for 
the creation of new industrial areas, so that to-day we find some of the largest industrial enter- 
prises of the Soviet Union located in Southern Siberia.” 

Such changes are so marked throughout the U.S.S.R. that teachers must relearn the geo- 
graphy of the whole area. They will thank the authors for their detailed description, in which 
the commendable repetition of salient matter from the general survey makes clear the later 
chapters. We are glad to have the short chapter on the Northern Sea Route, and the section 
dealing with the “‘ Great Volga ” scheme. ote : 

There are numerous sketch maps and many up-to-date statistical tables, of which one enumerates 
174 towns with populations of over 50,000 in 1939. We commend the volume to those who wish 
to bring themselves abreast of the U.S.S.R.’s amazing progress. ips ElayBa 
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Russia: A Concise History—from the Foundation of the State to Hitler’s Invasion. By Louis SEGAL, 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 262. Illustrated. London: W. H. Allen and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 8s. 6d. 


The former Head of the Russian Department of Birmingham University is the author of a 
number of books dealing with his native country, and his modern Russian-English Dictionary is 
indispensable to students of the Russian language. His condensation of the history of Russia, 
from the foundation of the State by Rurik in 862 to the liberation of Krivoi Rog in 1944, will 
interest many readers. - 

About one-half of the volume deals with happenings in the present century, and in the calendar 
of events, which occupies the last 56 pages, only 5 pages are allotted to pre-revolutionary chronology. 

Because the history is concise, a few bibliographical references would have been acceptable, 
even to similarly concise histories, such as A. S. Rappoport’s Russian History (1905) and A History 
of Russia by Prince D. S. Mirsky (1927), which can be recommended for comparison. Amplification 
of the subject matter is provided in the Survey of Russian History by Professor B. H. Sumner [cf. 
S.G.M., 60 (1) : 27]. Another useful addition to Dr. Segal’s book would be an index. Misprints 
are rare, but Bismarck is spelt Bismark twice (p. 110) and Schluessburg (p. 79) should be Schluessel- 
burg. A sketch map shows the constituent republics of the Russian colossus. Jo HAK 


ASIA 


Verdict on India. By Brvertey Nicuots. 8x5} inches. Pp. 256. 
London : Jonathan Cape, 1944. Price 125. 6d. 


It has been said with much truth that no one should write or speak about India who has not 
been in the country long enough to understand the complex problems and religious differences. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols was in India for little more than a year, but he made it his business to go 
through the country from end to end and to make an intensive study at first hand. As a sort 
of relief, he searches for living artists whether in painting, sculpture or music ; he points out the 
colossal problem of education ; but the dominating and acute problems of the present time are, 
of course, the antagonistic positions of the Hindus and the Muslims. He writes with complete 
independence, and his Verdict is clear-cut and fearless, as we would expect it to be. 

Those who do not know much about the tenets of Hinduism will find in these pages something 
to startle them. The author’s description of streams of little girls in the Benares Monkey Temple, 
praying to their gods for fertility, or that of the devadasis luring the Hindu pilgrims, are in the 
last degree pathetic and dreadful. As an offset to this, it is good to read the frank acknowledg- 
ment of what Christianity stands for. It is one thing to avoid imposing our religion on India ; 
it is quite another to stand aloof as if indifferent to the horrors which are wrapped up with 
Hinduism. 

The chapter entitled Heil Hindu deals with the fascism of Gandhi the Mahatma and dictator. 
It is a searching examination of this elusive and singular character. This is followed naturally 
by an examination of Pakistan. Pakistan embodies the desire for a partition of the country. 
The pure state, as the word means, would include Baluchistan, Sind, the North-West Frontier, 
and a great part of Bengal. Mr. Beverley Nichols is of opinion that Pakistan is not only desir- 
able, but that it must come and that any prospect of Union is unthinkable. The Muslim League 
is to Pakistan what Congress is to Hinduism. Neither can speak for the whole of India. 

The author met Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Muslims, and had a long discussion, of which 
he gives a most interesting report and which Mr. Jinnah has edited. 

It is a brightly written and pointed commentary on the India of to-day. W. L. G. 


China Looks Forward. By Sun Fo. Demy 8vo. Pp. 260. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1944. Price 125. 6d. 


Readers of this interesting book will agree with its author that China faces a gargantuan task 
in the reconstruction of her nationhood. The author is a staunch disciple of his father,.Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic, whose Three Principles—San-Min-Chu-I—figure 
prominently in the book. 

_ China’s difficulties and mistakes are not glossed over, neither are the mistakes of other nations 
with regard to China. Dr. Sun Fo sincerely believes that when the war against Japan is won, 
China will seek to carry out plans for a constitutional democratic government and the security of 
the Chinese people, “ peacefully and non-violently.”” He makes it clear that China is one with 
the Allied nations who are fighting for freedom and for a better world. He says, “‘ The Chinese 
people have sacrificed millions of lives and untold treasure in this war; we shall naturally 
contribute all that we possibly can towards the establishment of a permanent peace.” Ane 


China Among the Powers. By Davim Netson Rowe. Demy 8vo. Pp. x+205. 3 maps. 
New York : Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. Price Vas: i ® 


In this intensely interesting book, written by one who—it is evident—has given much time and 
thought to his subject, the author presents to the reader a clear and comprehensive view of China’s 
present and future problems, Military, political, social, and economic problems are all so closely 
interwoven as to form a veritable network of difficulties which require much wisdom patience 
and care to unravel. ; : 

‘The vastness of the country with its teeming multitudes of people ; the stron backgroun 
tradition and ancient custom ; the scantiness of mechanical uomdedes ; the Sliver of a Aba 
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percentage of the people 3 the lack of transport facilities—these and many other drawbacks will 
hinder the speedy modernisation of the nation. Mr. Rowe does not only point out the difficulties, 
but he makes many constructive suggestions as to how they might be met and overcome. He 
Stresses the fact that the Allied nations must give willingly of their help in putting into motion the 
processes of modernisation. 

The rest of the world is indebted to China for the stand she has made through these years of 
aggression. Though unable, owing to lack of military necessities, to wage an offensive war, her 
defensive strategy has drawn the enemy into the interior, causing him to experience the weakness 
of dispersion. China, as a nation, is very old and her ancient culture and civilisation are recog= 
nised ; but among the Powers she is very young indeed, and Mr. Rowe very truly says, ‘‘ The 
great difficulty of the solution of the problems of peace within a framework of continuing inter- 
national harmony and collaboration gives even greater urgency to the acquisition by our public 
and our policy-makers of a real understanding and knowledge of China herself. Only on a basis 
of such understanding and knowledge can ‘ China among the Powers’ be changed from a mere 
expression of wishful thinking into a truly meaningful expression of international fact.” 

A. CG. 


AMERICA 


Climate of Indiana. By STEPHEN SARGENT VisHER. Crown 4to. Pp. 511. 492 figs. 81 tables. 
Indiana University Publications, Science Series No. 13. Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1944. Price $4.00. 

_ This monograph, with its copious maps and graphs, is the most comprehensive work on the 
climate of an American State published so far. Careful records of local climatic conditions, 
accumulated by scores of volunteer observers, have been utilised, and Professor Visher has set 
up a very high standard in the co-ordination and presentation of such studies. The broader aspects 
of the subject are of general interest, and many of the chapters are provided with summaries for 
the non-specialist reader. oliog ELeSIS. 


Needle to the North: The Story of an Expedition to Ungava and the Belcher Islands. By ArtHur C. 
Twomey in collaboration with Nice, Herrick. Demy 8vo. Pp. 335. Illustrated. London : 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1944. Price 255. 

The first part of this excellently produced volume describes a winter journey (sponsored by 
the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) through the little-known region of Ungava 
on the east coast of Hudson Bay, in order to find an unidentified species of fresh-water seal 
rumoured to inhabit one or two of the lakes far inland in this practically uninhabited region. 

After patient waiting and some adventure, specimens were secured just in time to enable the 
enterprising biologists to achieve the second part of their project before the ice melted. This 
was the daring dog-sled journey of sixty miles across the ice-bridge which is formed annually 
between the Ungava coast in the neighbourhood of Richmond Gulf and the Belcher Islands. 
This journey was accomplished just in the nick of time, as the ice-bridge dissolved four days after 
the islands—inhabited by a solitary white man at the Hudson’s Bay post and some Eskimos— 
were reached. 

Mr. Twomey is first and foremost a naturalist. Though he gives sympathetic and charming 
descriptions of the people he meets—in particular the unvisited natives of the Belcher Isles—it 
is when he is describing the wild life of the region, and especially the bird life, that he is at his 
best. Many of his word-pictures of scenery and nature show an artist’s eye for colour and delicate 
detail and lend distinction to the interesting narrative. The illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author are also exceptionally well produced and enhance the attraction of this delightful 
travel-book, which may be highly recommended to all lovers of the Arctic. I. W. H. 


Canadian North. By Matcotm Macponatp, P.C., M.P. Crown 8vo. xi+268. 20 illustrations. 
imap. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1945. Price 10s. 6d. 

This book describes a visit paid by the High Commissioner in Canada to the far north of 
America in 1942. “It does not pretend ”’ (says its author modestly in the brief preface) “‘ to be 
- a work of any particular importance. One day in August 1942 I dropped from the sky into the 
far north, and a fortnight later flew out again. In the following winter I returned there for a week.” 
Despite this modest claim Mr. Macdonald’s book is a valuable record of a journey made ata period 
of transition for the country he describes, when bulldozers were toppling the primeval forest along 
the trail of the Alaska Highway (which he followed by plane above most of the route). 

Mr. Macdonald’s entertaining pages cast a new light on the fast-changing world of the far 
north. His memorable journey is a record which may prove of considerable value to future 
historians, for he has caught the country at exactly the right period in its development to depict 
two worlds existing for the moment side by side, the Stone Age and the Age of the Bulldozer. The 
latter Mr. Macdonald describes as “‘ one of the most pugnacious creatures that ever invaded the 
wilderness... . Within half-an-hour it had altered the geography of one small corner of the earth. 
Yet what impressed me most was not the bulldozer’s rude power, but its fantastic grace.” 

Mr. Macdonald’s second journey brought him to the shore of the Arctic Ocean near Corona- 
tion Gulf, where he made brief contact with Eskimos (spelt Eskimoes throughout, by the way) 
and igloos. His statement that “all Eskimos acquire the necessary skill to build snow-houses, 
otherwise they would freeze to death in winter’? must however be qualified. To the west of the 
Mackenzie delta, where driftwood is more plentiful, such tragedies are not infrequent among the 
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all native population, for the skill has been largely lost. Hardly a single Eskimo in this region 
te abla to Nits snow igloo. A number of beautiful illustrations add to the charm of this delight- 
ful travel book, which also contains a masterly summary of the history of the region and of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The date of Alexander Mackenzie’s discovery of the river named after 
him should read 1789 on page 174, where a printer’s error has converted it into 1879. 


I. W. H. 


The Aleutian Islands : Their People and Natural History (with Keys for the Identification of the Birds 
and Plants). By Henry B. Couuins, Jr., Austin H. Clark, and EGBERT H. WALKER. Med. 
8vo. Pp. iv+131. 21 plates. 8 figs. Smithsonian Institution War Background Studies 
No. 21. Washington, D.C. : Smithsonian Institution, 1945. 


This book is a notable addition to the war background studies published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, which aim to provide information, for United States service men stationed overseas, 
about the countries in which they find themselves. It fills an almost complete gap in such 
information readily available, as so little literature has been published about the Aleutian Islands 
and their interesting history. i . 

The first section, by Mr. Collins, is devoted to the islands and their people. In this neces- 
sarily brief summary he has gathered together the latest available material, from the excavations 
by the late Dr. Ales Hrdlitka (1938-1940), from which it would appear that the Aleuts are of 
remotely Eskimoid stock which, at the glacial period some 15,000 to 20,000 years ago, probably 
entered America from Asia across a landbridge in the Bering Strait (formed by the lowering of 
sea-levels abstracted to form the ice-sheets). From the mainland of Alaska these people gradually 
penetrated westward across the island-chain. Such a theory explains the fact that the Aleuts’ 
physical, linguistic, and cultural relationships are with America and not Asia, though it is a curious 
fact (the significance of which is not yet clear) that the skeletons found by Dr. Hrdlitka in the 
more recent upper levels of old village sites resemble the Tungus and other eastern Siberian 
tribes more closely than American Indians or northern Eskimos. . 

The second and third sections are devoted to summaries of the animal and vegetable life. 
Mr. Egbert Walker has based his account of the plants on Dr. Hulten’s Flora of the Aleutians 
published at Stockholm in 1937 which contains the names of 480 species from the islands. War 
has also a constructive side, and it is interesting to note a new species of lupin recorded from 
Kiska by an American private soldier in 1943 (Pte. E. D. Macdonald of the U.S. army). Fungi 
are not included in this book, and much remains to be studied, particularly as regards seaweeds 
and. insect life, which are practically unexplored in this area. ‘“‘ Almost anyone” (writes Mr. 
Walker) “can make a valuable contribution to science by collecting marine algae from these 
waters, provided the specimens are properly labelled.” The section on the bird life is particu- 
larly interesting, and there are a number of beautiful illustrations. dz, Wari. 


OCEANIA 


Fiji: Little India of the Pacific. By Joun Westey CoutTer. Med. 8vo. Pp. xiiit+156. 5 maps. 
1 graph. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 
and Impression, 1943. Price $2.00. 


An American has produced an excellent book on a little-known British colony, giving particular 
attention to its clash of racial interests—Fijian and Indian. In other South Pacific islands the 
indentured labour system has left few legacies, the labourers have generally been repatriated, 
although in Tahiti some of the Chinese have fused with the native population, but in Fiji the 
Indians have remained. To-day they form nearly half the population and are increasing faster 
than the Fijians. Links with the homeland have not been broken, but the Indians of Fiji are 
progressive and among other things have discarded the caste system. These ex-indentured 
labourers and their families are to-day an orderly hard-working community who regard Fiji as 
their home and are beginning to seek a share in its government. Their immediate need is more 
land. The Fijian proper lives a life apart from the immigrants. His tribal system is breaking 
down, but the communal idea yet remains so strong that little success has met various schemes 
to make hyn an independent farmer. The sub-title of this book is “ Little India of the Pacific,” 
and one is left with the very definite impression that the complete dominance of the immigrant 
is only a question of time. The parallel case of Hawaii comes to mind, with the difference that 
Fiji will never attract a resident population of whites. 

Mr. Coulter draws the too-familiar picture of a small colony where a single interest grows its 
cash crop (in this case, sugar) while the labourers’ foodstuff, which might easily be grown ‘locally, 
is imported. Copra is in less demand than formerly and pastoral possibilities have been neglected. 
A pleasing feature of this book is the complete absence of cavilling at the British administration. 

CoRR a caae 


Geology of Lau, Fiji. By Harry S. Lapp and J. Epwarp Horrmesster. Imp. 8vo. Pp. vit+ 


399. 62 plates. 41 figs. 118 bibliographical references. Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum (Bulletin 181), 1945. 


__, This is the report of a six months’ detailed geological survey of the eastern portion of the 
Fijian Group, linking earlier investigations in Viti Levu and Tonga. The Lau formations are 
younger than the western Fijian and Tongan, but lack of knowledge of the adjacent ocean floor 
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renders it difficult to determine the history of this eastern group. Elevated barrier reefs and 

atolls are extensive in the Laus, and considerable attention has been given to these without, 

however, arriving at any definite conclusions on the thorny question of the origin of coral reefs. 
CaReV. G: 


POLAR REGIONS 


Plowing the Arctic. By C.J. Tranter. Crown 8vo. Pp. 256. Illustrated. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1944. Price 125. 6d. 

Under this somewhat inadequate title is described the epic story of the first voyage through 
the North-West Passage from west to east in 1940-42. It is a matter for satisfaction that this 
historic journey was achieved for the first time by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in their 
famous 80-ton patrol vessel St. Roch, for no ship or crew could lay more deserved claim to these 
snowy laurels. The St. Roch has already a dozen years of Arctic patrol work to her credit, and 
Captain Larsen has commanded her since she was christened. It is a surprising fact that the 
North-West Passage has never till this late date in the history of Arctic exploration been traversed 
from west to east in the same vessel, though Robert McLure accomplished it in different ships 
as long ago as 1851. It is perhaps a still more surprising thing that such an event should take 
place in the midst of World War II, yet the only mention of that shattering event which washes 
up to the icy shores of the Boothia Peninsula is a chance remark anent the close scrutiny of strangers. 

Leaving Vancouver in June 1940, Sergeant Larsen, with a picked crew of seven (most of 
of them new to the sea), proceeded through the Bering Strait round Point Barrow to Herschel 
Island, where supplies were landed for police posts. Their next call was at Baillie Island, then 
they proceeded east to Victoria Island, where the pack-ice obliged the voyagers to spend their 
first winter. They made extensive sled-patrols from their ship amongst the poor and lonely 
Eskimos of this region, and their observations contain much of human interest. It was not until 
the very end of July 1941 that the St. Roch was free of the ice and able to continue her hard voyage 
eastwards. Passing King William Island the ship reached Boothia Peninsula, but here again 
the ice hemmed her in for another winter. In this remote region one of the well-tried members 
of the crew, Constable Chartrand, died suddenly from heart failure. Captain Larsen and Constable 
Hunt undertook a long and perilous sled journey of 1000 miles to bring the nearest priest from 
Kellet River, in order that prayers might be said over their comrade’s lonely burial-cairn. At 
last, after very narrowly missing being crushed in the ice-pack, the St. Roch broke into clearer 
waters in the summer of 1942, and made the passage through Bellot Strait to Prince Regent 
Inlet and Lancaster Sound. She arrived at Sydney, Nova Scotia, on 11th October 1942, an 
event, as The Times leader proclaimed, ‘‘ which must claim attention even in a world at war.” 

Though the author has made this story very readable, the narrative perhaps scarcely rises to 
the height of the occasion. One can scarcely imagine one of the intrepid crew “ yelling in near- 
hysteria” (p. 138), still less the stoic Captain commanding “ in a half-frenzy” (p. 42). It is a 
pity that one of those who accomplished the voyage could not have been its historian, but men 
of action are notoriously laconic. There are, however, a number of misprints and small errors 
which should be corrected, notably ‘‘ muktuk ” (skin of the white whale) for “ mukluk” (skin 
boots) on page 30, Beechey Point (not Becher) on the end-map, Paisley Bay for Pasley in the 
text (the map has it correctly). Peninsula is spelt “‘ peninsular ” (that curiously popular mistake) 
on page 179, and surely, even in a world at war, the first voyage through the North-West Passage 
from West to East deserved a more detailed map than the very inadequate ang papas a e 


MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Civilization and Disease. By Henry E. Stcerist. Med. 8vo. Pp. xit+255. 52 illustrations. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Price $3.75 or 225. 6d. 

This book is based upon a series of six Messenger Lectures delivered at Cornell University 
during 1940-41. Disease has exercised a profound influence upon the evolution of civilisation ; 
its repercussions are apparent in all forms of human activity. It changes the destiny of nations, 
determines the result of war, affects social conditions, and gives rise to vast schemes of national 
health service. Commencing with an account of the parts played by food, clothing, and housing 
in the genesis of disease, Professor Sigerist, who is probably the greatest living authority on social 
medicine, proceeds to describe the effect of occupation upon health and the economic value of 
health in industry. One of the most interesting chapters deals with the relationship between 
disease and the law: laws relating to quarantine, to vaccination, to workmen’s compensation, 

legal responsibility of the insane. fof 

ot ager an af yn nad ai history forms the subject of another chapter, explaining the 

effect of malaria upon the fall of Greece, of plague (the Black Death) upon mediaeval civilisation, 

and of typhus fever upon Napoleon’s campaigns. Among further topics of discussion may be 
mentioned “ Disease and Religion,” ‘‘ Disease and Art,” “‘ Disease and Literature, and ‘“‘ Disease 
and Music,” to quote four of the later chapter headings. One feels that ‘“‘ Disease and Geo- 
graphy ”’ might also have been given a place, as rapid transport has not yet annihilated distance, 
and, indeed, has introduced new problems of disease transmission. Nevertheless the author draws 
his information from many parts of the world, as well as from many historical epochs, and he 
has produced a most stimulating and suggestive work. There is a useful bibliography at the end 
of each chapter, and the book is illustrated by fifty-two well-chosen plates. D. G. 
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Climate Makes the Man. By Cuarence A. Mitts, M.D., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Pp. 186. 
London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1945. Price 7s. 6d. 


Whether he cares to admit it or not, man is profoundly influenced by his environment. One 
of the chief ingredients of that environment is climate, or the more local and protean handmaiden 
of climate which we call weather. The effect of climate upon human activity, recognised in past 
ages by sun-worshippers and by astrologers, has only recently become a subject of scientific study, 
and one of the keenest students is Professor Mills, who has packed into his little treatise of less 
than two hundred pages a vast amount of information, much of it original, some of it provocative, 
and all of it interesting. j ; 

Recent investigations, such as those conducted by the author with the aid of his white rats, 
Ivan and Hilda, whose reactions to heat and cold are so entertainingly described, have revealed 
that climatic factors dominate man’s life and work to a surprising degree. In the tropics man 
loses his energy and vitality ; he becomes more susceptible to infections, and many diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, progress rapidly in hot countries. In temperate lands, on the other hand, man 
responds to the stimulus of cold by overtaxing his strength ; he lives on his neryes, takes too little 
rest, and breaks down from one or other of the strain diseases, chief among which is heart failure 
arising from coronary disease, a disease of alarming frequency in recent times. In his chapters 
on “ Thermometers and History ” and “‘ Climate and World War,” the author shows how potent 
is the effect of temperature upon man, and even upon armies and nations. 

Climate determines the vitality level upon which we live. Yet it is not merely a question 
of heat or cold. Anyone may confirm the observation that a sudden fall of barometric pressure 
is apt to ruffle the temper and to increase perversity. A low barometer coincides with depression 
of spirits, and that it is also associated with lack of judgment is proved by the greater incidence 
of traffic and industrial accidents at periods of low pressure. Many other factors closely related 
to climate exercise an effect upon human welfare. For example, dwellers in the tropics require 
a greater proportion of vitamin B in their food, and this may explain their “ unwitting desire” 
for curries and highly spiced dishes, as most spices are rich in vitamin B. 

Another problem which receives attention, although, strictly speaking, it is not a climatic 
problem, is the deleterious effect upon health of the smoke-polluted atmosphere of many cities. 
Repeated respiratory affections, colds, bronchitis, and a general lowering of vitality are among the 
results, but as the milder diseases rarely kill, no statistics are available and the need for action is 
insufficiently stressed. The remedy is obvious, and here, at least, is a climate which man has 
it in his power to control. 

Professor Mills also discusses the effect of sun spots upon temperature, and thus, indirectly, 
upon human activity. Every boom period is a period of low temperature ; financial depression, 
on the other hand, accompanies high temperature and there is an increase of illness. The made- 
to-order indoor climate produced by “ air-conditioning ’’ is the subject of an interesting chapter 
in which the author gives details of his system of reflective radiant conditioning, a simple and 
economical method which may come to be widely adopted. 

This is a book containing so many valuable lessons that it deserves to be read and re-read. 
It conveys a salutary reminder that even in these days when man claims to have so much under 
his control, he is still at the mercy of the solar system. Climate makes the man. ALD et oe 


EDUCATIONAL 


Global Geography. By Grorcr T. RENNER and Associates. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+728. 
Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944. Price $3.75. 


This book contains thirty-five chapters written by thirty different authors, each a specialist 
on the subject upon which he writes. In the Preface, Mr. Renner complains of geographical 
illiteracy of educated people in the U.S.A., that geographers have done little more than write 
for other geographers, and that there has been insufficient stress on the significance of envirdn- 
mental reality. ‘The aim of the volume is to give to American citizens “ the ability to view peoples 
nations and theatres of current events in their appropriate environmental settings and to observe, 
classify, analyse and solve political and other problems in terms of local, regional and global 
relationships.” ; att 

It follows, then, that this is not another geography of the world written in the traditional 
manner “for other geographers.” In form and content it differs markedly from the usual text- 
book. The volume is divided into four parts: I. Resource Patterns and World Affairs, in which 
only the salient features of such things as Patterns of Continents, Oceans, Atmosphere, Climate 
etc., are touched upon ;_ II. Geonomic Problems, e.g. Conservation, Petroleum in War and Peace, 
Technology and Geographic Change; III. Geo-cultural Problems, e.g. Current Events and 
Contemporary Geography ; IV. Geopolitical Problems, e.g. Geography ‘and War Strategy. 
resem Soviet Heer eee World Peace, World Power and Control. This last 
chapter owes much to Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals and Reality. In viewer, it seems 
os a saree are: shows the influence of the earlier wore yaish ton moe sak: 

e authors have gone a long way to achieving their aim in a most re interesti 
book, and, although much of the matter is sekiton to the war in Zecoph caladdiesePaeHiaeaes 
principles on which the chapters are based are soundly geographical. The book is very full 
furnished with one hundred and sixty illustrations, many of which are specially designed ‘maps 


A large bibliography for further reference; stud i i t ic i 
Saeko ce, study questions, suggested topics, and'a i = ex 
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Astronomical Air Navigation: A Comprehensive Handbook embodying the Latest Principles for Practical 
Navigators, Instructors and Students. By Squadron-Leader RONALD Hapincuam, R.A.F.O. 
With a Foreword by Air-Commodore P. E. Maitland, M.V.O., A.F.C. Fceap 4to. Pp. 
xU+I51. 63 figs. 2 end-paper (star recognition test) maps. London: The Technical 
Press Ltd., and ed., 1945. Price 125. 


This. book is essentially practical and stresses the methods of procedure in taking sights of 
heavenly bodies from an aircraft using the instruments and tables specially devised for this pur- 
pose. Following a preliminary chapter on definitions, sextant corrections and errors, the author 
describes in detail the procedure adopted in working and logging sun, star, planet, moon, and pole 
star observations. Thereafter he discusses star identification, practical work in the air and the 
use of position lines. 

The three chapters which follow are meant for those who wish to know more of the funda- 
mental principles involved, including the theory of the solution of the astronomical triangle by 
the A.N. (Air Navigation) tables and a general discussion of the universe and the earth’s motion. 
The closing chapters describe the modern type of air sextant and the astrograph used in plotting 
position lines. 

The book, although primarily intended for air navigators, should be of interest to their marine 
brethren by showing how long-established methods have been adapted to provide the rapid 
solution of the problem of position-finding demanded by fast flying craft. W.A. F, 


Le Canada par Vimage. By Benoir Brourtterre. Med. 8vo. Pp. 114. 96 photographs. 1 map. 
Montréal : Libraire Beauchemin Limitée, grd ed., 1944. Price $1.00 (including postage). 


In the introduction to this revised and enlarged edition of his book (first published in 1933), 
Professor Brouillette, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, stresses the 
importance of geography as a discipline for the cultivation of reasoning, imagination, memory, 
and of an appreciation of human endeavour and the interdependence of mankind. The first 
chapter is devoted to the physical, human and economic geography of Montreal. In the second 
chapter, a similar regional approach is extended to the Province of Quebec, and in the third 
to the Dominion as a whole. The fourth, final chapter deals with the economic resources of 
Canada, and their distribution is shown on a map. 

The title of the book indicates that illustrations play an integral part in imparting information. 
Both selection and reproduction of the photographs are extremely satisfactory, and the views 
of geographical features, of towns and villages, farms and forests, mines and factories, and of 
transportation are representative of the infinite variety of the Canadian scene. Up-to-date 
statistical information is unobtrusively scattered in the text; a population table, showing racial 
origins, is provided. 

Although the book may seem to be written for local consumption, it also appeals to a wider 
public. As the book is written in French, one may suggest that, in addition to its considerable 
value to teachers of geography, it could also be utilised advantageously in this country to vivify 
lessons in the language not only of metropolitan and colonial France but of three and a half 
million Canadians. J. HK. 


GENERAL 


The Naval Heritage. By Davin Matuew. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxiii+264. 8 illustrations. 
London : William Collins; Sons and Co. Ltd., 1944. - Price 125. 6d. 


The Naval Heritage is a notable addition to naval literature, but presumes that the reader 

already possesses some knowledge of naval history. The growth of the Royal Navy as a national 

institution is ably drawn. The links between the Navy and the rest of the nation, and the dominant 
characteristics of succeeding generations of officers, are emphasised. CaRevV.G. 


Macpherson’s Voyages. Edited by Joun Scorr Hucues. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvit+197. 23 plates. 
3 figs. 11 maps. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 155. 

The late A. G. H. Macpherson is best known for his fine collection of naval prints and pictures, 
now the property of the nation and the nucleus of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich. 
It was after the completion of this collection, and in the late fifties of his life, that Macpherson 
began the series of cruises in a small cutter which occupies him from August 1930 to October 
1938 and which carried him over 46,000 miles of ocean and into half the world’s most famous 

orts. j 
é The object of this book is to make known to a wider public, and to put into the hands of 
every yachtsman, the log which Macpherson kept throughout his voyages. In his introduction, 
Mr. John Scott Hughes, the Editor, states : “‘ Wherever excisions have had to be made it has been 
the Editor’s aim to preserve the practical notes on pilotage, weather, etc., at the expense of the 
narrative.” No doubt this was necessary in order that this valuable document might be com- 
pressed into a serviceable handbook, but the result is a day-by-day commentary on weather, 
sailing conditions, and the performance of the craft, which makes dry reading for anyone un- 
familiar with a yachtsman’s vocabulary. The few passages quoted direct from Macpherson’s 
log are in a vein so light and humorous, the observations pointed with so mordant a wit, that 
one could wish they were more numerous. The longest extracts are descriptive of cruising in the 
Caribbean, among the Grecian Isles, and in the East Indies, and these chapters are consequently 


the most rewarding to the general reader. 
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Mr. Scott Hughes, himself an experienced yachtsman, has dealt conscientiously with the 
difficult task of editing another man’s journal. The fact that that man was an outstanding person- 
ality with an inimitable idiom of his own cannot have made the task any easier. A. P. 


A Life of Travels. By C. S. Rarinesgue. Being a verbatim and literatim reprint of the original 
ee only editiat (Philadelphia 1836). Foreword by E. D. Merrill. Critical Index by F. W. 
Pennell. 10}x6} inches. Chronica Botanica, 1944, 8 (2) :291-360. 5 illustrations. 
Waltham, Mass.: The Chronica Botanica Co.; London: Wm. Dawson and Sons Ltd., 
1944. Price $2.50. 

Constantine Samuel Rafinesque was born near Constantinople in 1783. His father was a 
French merchant of Marseilles, his mother was ‘ M. Schmaltz, a Grecian born, but of a German 
family from Saxony.”” The boy Constantine was a wayward genius who, like Bacon, “took all 
knowledge to be his province,” but who was first and foremost a botanist. As a youth he emi- 
grated with his younger brother to the United States, but returned and lived for ten years in 
Sicily. He went back to America again in 1815, where he travelled extensively in the eastern 
United States, chiefly on foot, as he had done in Sicily, making large collections of plants, birds, 
shells and fossils, which he drew and described. He published voluminously, his bibliography 
now containing over goo titles, literally (as Dr. Merrill, of Harvard, points out) “‘ on most subjects 
under the sun.” His “ fatal tendency to scatter ” has brought him into disrepute with scientists, 
who tend to dismiss his considerable accomplishment too lightly. 

The present publication is an abridgment of Rafinesque’s own autobiography, the full title of 
which is A Life of Travels and Researches in North America and the South of Europe from 1802 till 1835. 
It is of exceptional interest as a sidelight on the people (he met many interesting and important 
persons) and the geography of these parts over one hundred years ago, but the reader is still more 
arrested by the author’s own remarkable and versatile personality, one perhaps “ to madness 
near allied,” but having in it something akin to the wild genius of a Blake or even a Leonardo. 
Several interesting drawings by Rafinesque, as well as two portraits of the author, illustrate the 
publication. I. W. H. 


Gypsy in the Sun. By Rosrra Forses. Demy 8vo. Pp. 382. 55 illustrations. 7 maps. 
London ; Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 175. 6d. 


This book is the first instalment of Rosita Forbes’ autobiography and includes her travels and 
adventures from the year 1920 to 1935. There are few countries Mrs. Forbes has not visited and 
few persons of importance she has not met. She herself confesses that she is more interested in 
people than in places, and Gypsy in the Sun will delight readers not so much for its word-pictures 
of scenery (though there are many arresting vignettes painted by the author in a few words as 
she passes on her gay journey) as for her racy descriptions of her talks with such notabilities (to 
name them in the order in which they appear) as King Feisal, Lawrence of Arabia, Mussolini, 
A tea Horthy, Queen Marie of Romania, Hitler, President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and innumerable 
others. 

Though one suspects that Mrs. Forbes’ first interest is in Arabia and the Arab peoples, among 
whom her earliest adventures were experienced, she is not a traveller absorbed by one country 
or one people. Her readers must be prepared for breath-taking journeys which whisk them (faster 
and faster, it seems, as the years go on) from Arabia to Ascot, from Ascot to Abyssinia, from 
Palestine to Persia, Brazil, the United States. The story halts amid ‘“ the dark pine forests and 
tawny, leonine deserts of Mexico.” 

The second instalment of the life of this vigorous adventurer will be eagerly awaited by her 
many friends and admirers to whom the book is dedicated “ in the countries I have liked or loved 
all over the earth.” I. W. H. 


Camera at War. By F.-Lt. Henry Hensser. Demy 8vo. Pp. g2. illustrations. 
London : Jarrolds Publishers (London) Ltd., 1944. Price sr: 6d. 


The experiences of a well-known Fleet Street photographer in France during the “ phoney ” 
war, and with the R.A.F. in Egypt, Transjordania, Iraq, then at Tobruk Fe Déritay in the 
Sudan, and again in Iraq during the revolt in 1941, are vividly narrated. Later, the author flew 


to Greenland and Iceland, and also spent some time at Terminal Headquarters of Ferry Command 
The photographs, too, are interesting. FE Re - 
Out of Old Fields. By ANNE BLakemore. Crown 8vo. Pp. 288. 30 photographs 
London and Redhill : The Lutterworth Press, Gia! Price A pgieret 
The author of Out of Old Fields is in love with farming but has learned wisdom through bitter 
experience of the sorrows, vexations, and disappointments attendant on sowing, ploughing, and 
reaping. Yet this book is no dull blue-book on farming technique ; on the contrary, it is an 
intimate chronicle of the daily doings at ‘‘ Greenacres,” tucked away in a fold of the Cotswolds 
and once a dilapidated, almost derelict farm till the author and her husband experimented with it. 
In a simple and charming way we are told of the ups and downs with the cattle and pigs, of 
the ups and downs with the farm workers, of the vagaries of the weather, of cattle and pig shows 
of birds and flowers (for the author is a keen lover of nature)—all set against the gentle colouring 
of the Cotswolds. And then we hear of new land being added, of new sheds being built, of an 


excellent milking herd grazing in the pastures, of water bei 
caive Lis bean g Pp , of water being brought to the house, of a garden 


tot a te 
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Even if you have no flair for farming ill enjoy li ss fs : 
ut 1 you will enjoy life at ‘‘ Greenacres,’ for the auth 
love for the soil is so manifest that her sure hand, backed by a very human personality, fends 
you along with her to the end of the cycle of seed-time and harvest. And you will say with her 
when she looks back along the years, and you close the book : “ It was good.” t\od Ra : 


MAPS 


The Physical and the Human Geography of the British Isles with a Map in 8 Colours. (Geografja Fizyczna 
i Osadnicza Wysp Brytyjskich z mapa wielobarwna.) By Zorta Ho.us-PActwicz, Ph.D. 
ppoeneh résumé and commentary on the map.) Demy 8vo. Pp. 37. Glasgow: Ksiaznica 

olska, 1944. 


The main part of this pamphlet consists of a summary in Polish corresponding to the title 
But the first eight pages, in English, form a description of the map which eontae some novel 
features. Its scale is 1/3 M or under 40 miles to the inch, and it is well printed in pleasing colours. 
These are used to show, first, the relief of the land and the ocean floor ; secondly, some of the 
geological features such as escarpments and limit of glaciation ; and thirdly, the varying character 
of the coasts. Taken together these uses of colour and clear conventional signs make it a valuable 
map, dealing successfully with a variety of phenomena. Towns and conurbations classified 
according to population, and railways in two grades of importance, are shown in black. Selec- 
tion of facts to be depicted has been careful, so the map is not overloaded. 

The chief novelty, apart from the wide scope already indicated, is perhaps the classification 
of the coasts, to which the author has devoted considerable research. Thus coasts with cliffs 
under and over 50 ft. in height (100 ft. in Ireland) are distinguished ; likewise those cut in resistant 
rocks from those on weaker rocks. The latter, on which loss of land is rapid, are marked specially 
to show where protection has been undertaken in the present century. Ria coasts with typical 
glacial erosion, and those where rocks and beaches alternate, are also indicated. A. G. O. 


British Maps and Map-Makers. By Epwarp Lynam. 9x6} inches. Pp. 48. 8 plates in colour. 
22 illustrations in black and white. London: William Collins, Sons and Co. Ltd., 1944. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Most readers will be familiar with the attractive Britain in Pictures series of books. The present 
publication maintains the high standard previously achieved by the publishers. This slender 
history of British cartography will fascinate many a reader, though, not only north of the Border, 
it will be felt that the title should have warranted the allotment of more than one of the forty- 
eight pages to Scottish map-makers and of at least one page to Scottish maps. J. H. K. 


Geological Map of the Dominion of Canada. Two Sheets (Eastern and Western). Scale 1 : 3,801,600. 
Inset (Arctic Islands North of Latitude 75°). Scale 1 : 6,336,000. Ottawa: BuREAU OF 
Grotocy aNp TorocraApuy, Department of Mines and Resources, 1945. Price, per un- 
mounted sheet, 25 cents. 


This map is based on published and unpublished maps and reports of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, and on information from exploratory surveys and other sources. It is constructed 
on a Lambert’s conformal conic projection, with the central meridian at go° W. and standard 
parallels at 47° 30’ and 65° 30’ N. The scale is 1 inch to 60 statute miles, and that of the inset, 
1 inch to 100 miles. When mounted, the map measures about 4 feet by 5 feet. 

Rivers, lakes, towns, and railways shown do not interfere with the geological features mapped. 
Being designed as a wall map, the sheets are characterised by the simplicity of the colour scheme 
employed. All intrusive rocks are shown in various shades of red, while Precambrian, Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Caenozoic formations are distinguished by their individual colour groups. The 
legend is satisfactorily informative, and the elements of the geology of Canada can thus be clearly 
visualised. J. H. K. 


China with Japan and Korea. Edited by Joun BarTHOLoMEW, M.C., M.A. Scale 1 : 5,000,000. 
In layer colouring. Edinburgh : J. Bartholomew and Son Ltd. Price, Paper 4s., Cloth 6s. 6d. 
Measuring 40 by 28 inches, this map extends from Mandalay to the Bonin Islands, and from 
the Gobi to Hainan Island ; the south end of Iturup (Kuriles) and the north end of Luzon over- 
lap the margin. The layer colouring, as in other maps of Bartholomew’s World Layered Series, is 
attractive and serviceable, the altitudinal scale being in metres (and feet) ; heights on the map 
are given in feet. Roads, caravan routes, railways, canals, and boundaries are shown, and 
lettering, like the map as a whole, is characterised by a pleasing clarity. Pet cei. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Land of Britain: The Report of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain. Edited by L. DupLey 
Sramp, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part 15. Caithness. By S. W. E. Vince. Pp. 59-122. 50 figs. 1944. Price 4s. 
Parts 16-18. The Lothians. By P. M.Scoua. Pp. 125-218. 40 figs. 1944. Price 4s. 
Part 19. Dumfriesshire. By J. A. McIver. Pp. 221-258. 17 figs. 1945. Price 45. 
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Part 39. Carmarthenshire. By B. L. Davirs and H. Mitter, with contributions by 


E. J. Howext. Pp. 499-559- 34 figs. 1944. Price 4s. 
Part 4 Yorkshire (North Riding). By S. W. Woorpripce. Pp. 351-417. 34 figs. 


1945. Price 45. ; . ‘ 
Part 52. Northumberland. By L. Duptey Sramp, and with a section on climate by 


Gorpon Mantey, the whole compiled with the help of notes by G. H. J. Daysu. 
Pp. 421-486. 34 figs. 1945. Price 4s. 
Nature Conservation and Nature Reserves. Report drawn up by a Committee and approved by the 
Council of the Britis ECoLocicat Society, October 1943. Pp. 38. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1944. Price 1s. 6d. 


The Path by the Water. By A. R. B. Haupane. 8 in.x5}in. Pp. vii+ 152. Wood engravings by 
Helen Monro. Edinburgh and London : Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1944. Price 155. 


Scotland: A Wealthy Country. By Arcum Lamont, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., F .G.S. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 63. Sketch map. Glasgow : Scottish Secretariat Ltd., 1945. Price 1s. 


Small Nations. By Arcute Lamont, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Pp. 160. Glasgow: William 
Maclennan, 1944. Price 7s. 6d. 


British Survey Handbooks. 4. Hungary. Fcap. 8vo. Pp. viiit+88. Map. Cambridge ; University 
Press, 1945. Price 3s. 

Czechoslovakia: Land of Dream and Enterprise. By JAN Crecu and J. E. MELLON. Preface by 
WickHaM Steep. Demy 8vo. Pp. 184. 153 illustrations. 1 map, London: Lindsay, 
Drummond Ltd., for Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs Department of Information, 
1944. Price 15s. 

Czechoslovakia in Maps and Statistics. Issued by Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment of Information. Crown 4to. Pp. 40. 13 maps. London: “ Cechoslovak,” 1944. 
Price 6s. 


Anglo-Yugoslav Cultural Relations. By Dr. Miran G. Mitoyevircu. Crown 8vo. Pp. 68. 11 
illustrations. London: St. Clements Press Ltd., 1944. Price 1s. 6d. 


A Gazetteer of Greece. Issued by the PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES FOR BRITISH 
OrriciaL Use. Crown 4to. Pp. xxiiit161. g figs. London: Royal Geographical Society, 
1942. Price 7s. 6d. 


A Short History of India. By H. H. Moreanp, C.S.I., C.1.E., and Arut CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. 8vo. Pp. xiv+548. 10 maps. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Ltd., 2nd ed., 1944. Price 215. 


The Economic History of India: 1600-1800. By RADHAKAMAL MuKERJEE, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. xxiii-+195. Memoir of the United Provinces Historical Society. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., n.d. 


Britain and Malaya. By Sir RicHarp WinstepT. Crown 8vo. Pp. 80. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 1s. 


Singapore Goes Off the Air, By Gites PLayrair. Demy 8vo. Pp. 114. Frontispiece. London : 
Jarrolds Publishers (London) Ltd., 1944. Price 12s. 6d. 


Japan: A Geographical View. By Guy-Harotp Smiru and Dorornuy Goon, with the collaboration - 
of SHannon McCune. Royal 8vo. Pp. 104. 3 figs. 2 maps. 35 tables. American Geo- 
graphical Society Special Publication No. 28. New York : American Geographical Society, 
1943. Price $1.50. 


Ten Years in Japan. A Contemporary Record drawn from the Diaries and Private and Official 
Papers of JossepH C. Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, 1932-42. Foreword by 
Sir Rosert G. Craiciz, G.C.M.G., C.B., His Majesty’s late Ambassador to Tokyo, 1937-1 941. 
tee 8vo. Pp. 480. 24 illustrations. London: Hammond, Hammond and Co. Ltd. 1944. 

¢ 15S. 


Our Homeland: A Regional Geography. Book I—South-East Gold Coast. By D. A. CHapMan, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. Pp. 124. 22 maps. Achimota: Achimota Press, 1943. 


Over Here from Over There: A Pictorial Record. 25 Years of Anglo-American Comradeship in Arms and 
wae op Beas 42 Knox. 8x5} inches. 118 photographs. London: Alliance Press Ltd., n.d. 
rice 3s. 6d. : 


Colour, Race and Empire. By A. G. Russett. Crown 8vo. Pp. 278. London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1944. Price 7s. 6d. 


An Atlas-History of the Second Great War. Vol. 1X—September 1943 to April 1944. By J. F. Horrasin. 
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Crown 8vo. Pp. 112. Maps and diagrams, Nos. 398-448. Edinburgh and London : Thomas 4 


Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1944. Price 5s. 


OBITUARY 
JOHN MATHIESON, F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S. 


__ itis with profound regret that we record the death on June 14, after a long 
illness, of the eminent Scottish geographer and surveyor, Mr. John Mathieson, 
a Vice-President of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. Mr. Mathieson, 
who was a native of Durness in Sutherland, spent the greater part of his active 
life in the service of the Ordnance Survey, on which he had a distinguished 
career. After his retirement, for a period of some twenty-five years, he devoted 
jhimself with enthusiasm to the furthering of geographical science. To the Royal 
{Scottish Geographical Society he gave his services whole-heartedly. From 1918 
{to 1940 he held the office of Honorary Map-Curator and was chiefly responsible 
i for organising the exhibitions of surveying instruments and maps promoted by 
{the Society in 1926 and 1934. He was joint-author with Mr. H. R. G. Inglis 
jand Mr. C. B. Boog Watson of The Early Maps of Scotland, with an Account of the 
| Ordnance Survey, a volume commemorative of the jubilee of the Society. Since 
} 1921 he had been Honorary Librarian, an office which appealed to him strongly 
and to which he devoted much of his time. Throughout his life Mr. Mathieson 
was keenly interested in place-names, particularly those of Gaelic origin, and 
geographers owe much to his judgment in regard to the methods of using Gaelic 
place-names on the Ordnance and other maps. In 1906 he became a member 
of the committee on the Place-names of Scotland, and in 1938 was appointed 
Convener of the new committee ; his last published paper, Scottish Ghost-names 
and other Place-names: Some of the Difficulties in ascertaining their Meaning, appeared 
in The Scottish Geographical. Magazine in June 1944. 

Mr. Mathieson’s greatest achievements during this period were his surveys 
of the Klaas Billen Bay region of Spitsbergen and of the island of St. Kilda. 
He had accompanied Dr. W. S. Bruce on several of his early expeditions to 
“Spitsbergen and had made a topographical survey of Prince Charles Foreland. 
In three later expeditions, in 1919, 1920, and 1921, in the last two of which he 

was leader as well as surveyor, he completed a map of the region between the 
Nordenskjéld and Von Post Glaciers. Altogether he surveyed some 500 square 
miles of Spitsbergen territory. An account of his expedition to St. Kilda, with 
his map on the scale of 6 inches to a mile (published by the Ordnance Survey), 
appeared in the Society’s Magazine for 1928. In this survey he was assisted by 
Dr. A. M. Cockburn. His keen interest in polar exploration led him to write 
The Story of Antarctic Exploration, 1716-1931 : with a map showing the Tracks and 
Discoveries of Recent Explorers (1932), and The Story of Arctic Voyages and Ex- 
plorations (1934). Two papers may be mentioned which reflect Mr. Mathieson’s 
abiding interest in the Highlands: General Wade and His Military Roads in the 
Highlands of Scotland (1924) and The Tragedy of the Scottish Highlands (1938). 

The value of Mr. Mathieson’s contributions to the advancement of geo- 
graphical science was recognised by the awards of the Murchison Grant by the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Gold Medal of our own Society in 1927. 

No appreciation of Mr. Mathieson’s work would be complete without mention 
of the assistance he gave continuously and ungrudgingly to workers in other 

branches of science by placing his skill as a surveyor at their disposal. Nor 
should one forget that for many years his lectures, which were highly valued, 
gave pleasure and instruction to audiences in many parts of Scotland. A man 
with strong opinions, Mr. Mathieson was withal unselfish and modest to a 
degree. His genial presence will be missed at the meetings of the scientific 


societies in which for so long he had been a familiar figure. 
RosEeRT CAMPBELL. 
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WILLIAM GEMMILL CHALMERS HANNA, O.B.E., C.A. 


By the death, in April 1945, of Lt.-Col. W. G. C. Hanna, the Society has 
shared with other organisations the loss of a devoted and able friend. Lt.-Col. 
Hanna was elected to serve on the Council in 1942, and his valuable experience 
was much appreciated during his service as an active member of the Finance 
Committee. His public spirit and devotion to duty were reflected in his military 
and civic activities, and, together with his even wider interests, were admirably 
manifested in his work for the Society. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 


MEETINGS oF Councit were held on the goth February, 27th March, 15th May, 
19th June, and 24th July, 1945. 


wt. Ae Ee 


Honorary Diploma of Fellowship.—The Honorary Diploma of Fellowship was conferred on Professor. 
R. N. Rudmose-Brown, Sheffield University, for his valuable contributions to Polar exploration and 
research, to Geography, and for the great services rendered to the Society ; also on Alexander 
Harrison, C.A., Edinburgh, in recognition of his strenuous endeavour as a mountaineer in various 
parts of the world and of valuable services rendered to the Society. 

Ordinary Diploma of Fellowship.—The ordinary Diploma of Fellowship was awarded to Squadron 
Leader D. McNeill Livingstone in recognition of his travels in Australia, Persia, Iraq, and Sinai, 
and of his lectures and writings on these travels. oh % 

Donation towards ‘‘ The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” —Dr. James Watt has entered into a seven- 
years’ covenant to pay £100 per annum (gross) towards the editorial expenses and production costs 
of the Magazine. Dr. Watt was heartily thanked for this generous gift. : 

School Funior Corporate Membership.—For the benefit of pupils from the age of 15 years upwards, 
a new sliding scale subscription was inaugurated, i.e.: 5s. per member, with a minimum sub- 
scription of £1. Each 55. to entitle the school to receive one ticket per lecture. Each £1 to entitle 
the school to receive one copy of the Magazine. 


GIFT OF SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS “E 
The Society is indebted to the late Mr. John Mathieson for the gift of his valuable surveying 
instruments. ‘They include a theodolite, sextant, clinometers (with telescope and with sight vanes), 
pedometer, aneroid barometer, Abney level, prismatic compass, plane table, camera lucida steel. 
tapes (50 ft. and roo ft.), 300 ft. steel wire, set-square, rulers, etc. a a 
It was Mr. Mathieson’s desire that these instruments should be available for the use of members. 
engaged in regional studies and exploratory work, and for instructional purposes. The value of the 
gift is enhanced by his memorandum on Surveyinc INstRUMENTS AND How To U M, r 


: : ; a clear 
set of instructions, of which a copy may be obtained on loan. : ; 


NOTICE 


LanTERN Siipes.—The Society’s lantern slides are now being classified and eeraiced ta ; 
Many parts of the world are very inadequately represented and others are not represented at aie | 
The Society would therefore greatly appreciate gifts of slides for which members have no further 
use. te ee 


The types of slide required are: Maps; scenery (typical and particular : vi Sf t 4 
showing site, lay-out, and general style of architecture 3 industries ; we raga en eal 
manner of life ; features of geological interest, etc. Slides depicting the scenery of the British Isles" 


are particularly required, as also slides of European Russia, North and i 
Africa, West Indies, and Latin America. ite ‘rons iseaeee Manat si tropi 1 


Efforts are being made to build up balanced sets, and it is therefore probabl man ‘a 
sent will not be required for the Society’s collection. Donors are shanetorn aad perme 
any particular wishes for the disposal of any slides not required for the sets. ae fae 
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